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GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, was written with today’s young 
high school student in mind. It is an attractive book from many standpoints. 
The beautiful binding; the larger page with wider margins and bigger illustra- 
tions; the liberal use of color throughout the book; the readable type with more 
space between lines to increase readability — all these and more make it a 
pleasant book to use. 


The logically arranged, functionally presented textual material; the simpli- 





fied vocabulary; the modern, meaningful graphic material and illustrations; 
the accurate, up-to-date coverage of business and personal business activities — 
these are the features that make GENERAL BUSINESS a profitably enjoyable 
book for all students. 


WITH THESE ATTRACTIVE AND 
HELPFUL CLASSROOM MATERIALS: 


® First-Semester Workbook 

® Second-Semester Workbook 
® First-Semester Tests and Examination 

® Second-Semester Tests and Examination 
® Teachers’ Manual (free to teachers) 
® General Business Practice Set 

® Household Budgets and Records Set 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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It is Wonderful to be in Business Education Today 


One of our great news commentators was interviewed by a reporter of a 
college paper and was asked a question which caused some thought and concern 
on the part of the seasoned news analyst. This was the question: “If you had 
the power to make such a choice, which period in American History would you 
choose to live in?’’ And this was the answer: “‘If I had the power to make such 
a choice, I would not use it, because I am content to be a part of the present.”’ 

In pondering over this same question as it applies to business education, 
I have come to the same conclusion. I am glad to be active in present-day 
business education and look forward to the future with confidence, because: 

The business education program is an established part of secondary and 
post-secondary school institutions. No one questions its place or its value. 
The product of our training program is in great demand and will continue to 
be so for a long time. This gives value to what we are doing. 

After a long period of indecision, a real impact will be made in the field of 
economic education, and with the aid of other educators, there is promise that 
recognition for this area of education is at hand. There is evidence that business 
educators are in the process of resolving their own conflicts in the field of basic 
business education. All of us are looking forward to a published report of the 
work of a “‘consensus”’ conference of prominent business educators. 

Professional organizations are reaching maturity. The great UBEA is 

“settling down’’ and its program is taking shape in a most satisfactory way. 

Its services and affiliated organizations are producing excellent studies, and its 

FBLA is showing promise. EBTA, NBTA, and others have become great regional 

institutions and offer very valuable services to the profession. EBTA-NBTA 

yearbook and the many other periodicals are among the best in the field of 
professional literature. 

The business educator now ranks with other educators in professional 
status. It was not too long ago that the business educator was a highly skilled 
person without formal training in cultural and general background disciplines. 
Today we have respected scholars among our ranks. Our program of offerings 
has been shaken down and is now operating without ‘‘fat.”’ Business educators 
keep stressing economy of time and elimination of duplication. We have gone 
to an extreme in our goal toward ‘“‘simplification,’’ but time will smooth this 
out. 

At no time in our history were texts in the field better than they are today. 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, general business, business law, and the 
others are very well presented in beautifully illustrated texts. 

You can see that I am content to be part of business education today. It 
looks ‘‘mighty good”’ to me, and as I peek into the crystal ball, it looks ‘“‘mighty 


good’’ for the future. 


William M. Polishook, president of Eastern Business 
Teachers Association; assistant dean of Teachers 
College, Temple a Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
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In Defense of Multiple-Skill Training 


by I. DAVID SATLOW 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Dr. Satlow has placed his finger on an issue of tremendous 


importance to all business teachers. 


He sums up, in this 


article, the many reasons why students in business education 
should be well rounded in their training by having several, 
instead of one, salable skills. 


It is somewhat disturbing to discover that 
the one concept which for years has been 
assumed to be basic in curriculum construc- 
tion for business education is_ being 
threatened by the general educationists. 
Symptomatic of this challenge is the recent 
attempt on the part of an official committee 
of the New York City High School Prin- 
cipals Association to abandon the multiple- 
skills philosophy. 

Ever since 1932, a candidate for a business 
diploma has been required to offer three 
units in one commercial subject and two 
units in another. The present proposal is to 
require only one three-unit commercial 
group. We thus find that the multiple-skills 
philosophy, which has been foundational 
for the business curriculum at the secondary 
school, is now being threatened by a watered- 
down business curriculum. 

Since that which is done in any one com- 


munity may presage the planning of other . 


communities, the problem is not confined to 
New York City. It is for this reason that 
business educators everywhere should give 
thought to the gravity of the problem in 
order that they be ready to meet it wherever 
and whenever it manifests itself. 

Incidentally, it might be pointed out that 
the attempt on the part of the general educa- 
tionists to have the multiple-skills philosophy 
abandoned can result in internecine warfare 
among business teachers. And history has 
proved that where one _ business-teacher 
group is pitted against another business- 
teacher group, neither group benefits; the only 
ones to benefit from such divisiveness are the 
enemies of business education. It is for this 
reason encouraging to find all business 
teachers in New York City united in this 
curriculum struggle. 

The main contention of the general edu- 
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cationists seems to be that as a result of the 
specialization of labor, office employees 
today are called upon to perform but one 
type of work. On the surface, the argument 
appears to be perfectly valid. However, 
careful reflection of the many facets of the 
problem will disclose that today more than 
ever the multiple-skills philosophy is needed 
for the preparation of individuals who are 
to take their rightful places in the business 
world. 

Multiple-skill training for business 1s 
necessary for life in a democracy. In a dic- 
tatorship, a girl is told in advance what job 
will be hers four years hence — and is given 
at high school the training for that job. 
In a democracy, we do not know at the 
time a girl enters high school what job awaits 
her upon graduation. Therefore, an educa- 
tion that is confined to either stenography or 
bookkeeping confines the graduate to but 
one job area and limits her in her exercise of 
the right to obtain employment. 

The high school girl does not know in ad- 
vance what type of office work is to her liking. 
With multiple skills at her command, she 
can shift from one job-type to another. In 
the absence of multiple skills, the office 
worker who is dissatisfied with her type of 
office work is obliged to submit to new school- 
ing or continue dissatisfied in a job classifica- 
tion that is not conducive to joy in work. 

The social aspects of the problem cannot 
be overlooked. When indifference and bore- 
dom set in, efficiency is impaired If such 
conditions exist in many offices, the human 
waste is reflected in a staggering financial 
cost that results in needlessly higher prices 
for consumer goods and services. 

Multiple-skill training is a hedge against 
adverse conditions in the labor market. Assum- 
ing that the pupil knows exactly what she 
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wants to do upon graduation, and assuming 
that such work is adapted’to her personality, 
no one knows whether the business com- 
munity will require her services. Our means 
for prognosticating the employment demand 
y are very meager. Since we do not know how 
the law of supply and demand will function 
in the employment market by the time the 
student becomes an applicant for a job, we 
are most unfair to her when we prepare 
her for but one type of job. 


i «Specialization is good, but sound rotation is 
better — better for both the individual and 
the organization. An objective appraisal of 
a number of office workers of a large corpora- 
t on who have been sitting at the same desk 
aud performing the same type of work for 

e §} twenty to thirty years is most disheartening. 

S \’hat crushing of personality results from a 

e practice of this kind! Rotation within the 

it ff firm would avoid such human tragedy and 


a 


r, result in increased efficiency. Such rotation 
1e ff is not readily possible if a person has not 
in § been trained in multiple skills. 
d Job titles are not always an index of the type 
re fj of work performed, hence of the training re- 
SS_ | quired. Many people employed as book- 
, keepers are required to take a certain amount 
fj of shorthand and to do some typewriting. 
© } Many people employed in nonbookkeeping 
»b job titles are called upon to perform book- 
“11 § keeping duties as part of their work. If their 
b. # successors appear on the scene with school 
he preparation in the specialty represented by 
ts fj the job title, they will not be able to meet 
‘a- fj the demands of their job titles. Quite a 
Or =f paradox, but true nonetheless: if we wish 
pe to train a person for a specific job title, we 
S cannot confine our training to the title. 
We will be on safer ground when we examine 
d- FF the list of duties performed by that person. 
"9: B If we discover that those duties fit into 
he § several subject areas, we should provide the 
Th pupil with training in these several subject 
a areas. 
ol. The spirit of teamwork demands an ability 
oa- | (0 perform the other person’s work. Even 
| in firms where each office employee has an 
rot | 2ssignment that calls for but one narrow 
re- | Skill, there are times when one employee is 
ich ff Called upon to exercise other business skills. 
an | )Vhen one of the office staff is unavoidably 
“ial | @bsent, the others are called upon to “take 
ces | ©ver” or to “pitch in” in order to avoid an 
accumulation of work — and a loss of busi- 
nst | Less by the firm. Similarly, during periods 
im- § 0! peak loads for any member of the office 
she § Staff, the others are called upon to assist in 
“clearing the decks.” Such assistance is 
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m ost efficacious when the workers are trained 
in ‘several skills. 

Multiple-skill training helps one understand 
what one’s colleagues are doing. ‘There is 
something lacking when the workers fail to 
see the interrelationships that exist within 
the framework of the office and firm, and 
the place of the firm in the larger business 
community. 

Many of our pupils are expecting to find 
employment in one-girl offices. Let us not over- 
look the fact that one-girl offices are quite 
prevalent in both large and small com- 
munities. Three fourths of the firms in the 
biggest of “‘big cities’” — New York City — 
employ fewer than eight employees each. Of 
the seven or fewer employees, only one or 
two in each case work in the office. The all- 
around office worker must be able to exercise 
both stenographic and bookkeeping skills. 
If our pupils do not obtain multiple-skill 
training, they will not be able to qualify 
for work in the small offices. 

The business education subjects possess 
general education values and are excellent 
media for personality development. There is 
no need to make comparisons with specific 
nonbusiness subjects. The naming of names 
would be unprofessional. Over the years, 
the nonvocational values — cultural, social, 
personal, general education, and __life- 
adjustment values — of the various business 
subjects have been demonstrated abundantly 
and frequently. Even the pupil who knows 
definitely what job he will have in an age of 
uncertainty can gain culturally and 
personality-wise from the study of business 
subjects which he presumably will not 
require on the job. 

The expansion of business should mean an 
expansion of business education, not a 
curtailment of it. The challenge to business 
educators is a serious one. We cannot afford 
to permit judgment by default against busi- 
ness education. 





Household Budgets and Records 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business 
training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home 
economics. No knowledge of bookkeeping 
is required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price $1.32, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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THE MEANING OF SUPERVISION. Educational 
supervision, as indicated by the activities of 
persons who supervise, has been and is of 
many brands. ‘To some, it is principally 
concerned with inspection of classrooms an 
the rating of teachers (frequently referred 
to by teachers as “‘snoopervision’’); to others, 
it deals mainly with the clerical records and 
routines and the supervisor is only a high- 
salaried office boy. Both of these concepts 
were common in the past, but have almost 
disappeared from modern education prac- 
tice. 

Effective supervision in these times might 
well be described as leadership — leadership 
activities which are directed to helping 
teachers and other education workers in the 
improvement of instruction; to providing 
the stimulation of professional growth of 
teachers; to aiding in the selection and 
revision of educational objectives, teaching 
materials, teaching methods, and the evalua- 
tion of instruction. 

Frequently, the business education super- 
visor also participates in such administrative 
activities as providing an effective, com- 
petent staff; providing adequate physical 
facilities (buildings, classrooms with appro- 
priate furnitures, business machines, text- 
books, visual aids, and other instructional 
materials); establishing procedures for 
making efficient use of personnel in business 
education, the materials available, and the 
funds allotted to the program. 

SUPERVISION NEEDED IN BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
The technical and vocational aspects of 
business education are such that a specialized 
type of supervision and administration is 
needed — a type that cannot be given by 
a general educator such as the usual school 


principal, general supervisor, or school 
superintendent. The needs of specific em- 
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Supervision Is Leadership 


by BERNARD A. SHILT 
SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The responsibilities and duties of a supervisor of business 
education are varied and challenging. Mr. Shilt emphasizes 


some of these obligations. 


ployers, appropriate instructional equip- 
ment for the business classrooms, effective 
teaching methods, and the constantly chang- 
ing business conditions are such that it is 
very ‘important that the supervisor of the 
business education program be specially 
trained. 

BUDGET ACTIVITIES. Securing adequate 
money for the business education department 
for salaries, equipment, textbooks, and other 
instructional materials is an important 
responsibility for the person in charge of the 
business education program. 

The money needed for salaries of the teach- 
ing staff for the next fiscal year is probably 
the easiest item to determine. The number 
of students to be served and the class size 
determine the number of teachers. Most 
school systems have a definite salary sched- 
ule, so it is not difficult to determine the total 
salaries. 

To get proper attention from top ad- 
ministration, the business education super- 
visor should prepare the budget requests in a 
businesslike manner. Requests for funds 
for additional new types of instructional 
equipment (for example, requesting electric 
typewriters when only manual typewriters 
have been used previously) should be 
documented with reasons for such requests. 
Similarly, requests for funds for replacement 
of present equipment that has been in the 
classroom for some time should have sup- 
porting data (for example, the replacement 
policy of your own and other schools and 
business offices in the community). A 
definite policy on replacement of various 
office machines in a particular school system 
is desirable. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL ACTIviTIES. In order 
that business education may have an op- 
portunity to perform its rightful role in the 
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instructional program of a school system, 
it is necessary that the supervisor be ever 
alert to inform and advise school adminis- 
‘rators and the community in general of 
the purpose and plans for a dynamic business 
education program in the local secondary 
schools. Therefore effective communication 
and interpretation is necessary. This can 
be accomplished only if there exists the 
finest of human relationships. These human 
relationships are best developed if the busi- 
ress education supervisor is extremely 
cooperative with other areas of education in 
the solution of problems for the common 
good of the school system. That means he 
must be willing to participate in general 
education surveys, curriculum committees, 


. budget planning, and the like. 


It is important that the business education 
supervisor participate in general and super- 
visory and staff meetings as well as meetings 
of guidance counselors and high school prin- 
cipals. 

COMMUNITY-BUSINESS RELATIONSHIPS. In ad- 
dition to interpreting the business education 
program to the top school administrators, 
the supervisor needs to interpret the pro- 
gram to the community, especially to the 
employers of the graduates of the business 
curriculums. The most effective interpretive 
method is oral presentations made during 
visits to business offices, at meetings of 
such groups as the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, the National Association 
of Cost Accountants, the National Secre- 
taries Association, and P.T.A. meetings. 

Mass advertising media should be used 
wherever available. Local newspapers will 
give space for well-written and timely items 
concerning the business education program. 
Radio and even TV stations will provide 
free time as a public service if effective pro- 
grams are prepared for such communications 
means. 

An excellent method of building good com- 
munity relationships, as well as a source of 
worth-while suggestions, is through the use 
of advisory committees for the business edu- 
cation program. The members of the com- 
mittees should be selected carefully so that 
only interested and capable people serve on 
these important committees. Small, medium 
and large businesses, as well as a variety of 
types of businesses, should be represented. 

Active membership in local business groups 
such as the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, NOMA, NACA, and the like 
provide an_ excellent opportunity for 
strengthening school-community relation- 
ships. 
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SELECTION OF TEACHERS. The supervisor 
of business education should participate in 
the selection of business teachers for his 
school system. This would include recom- 
mendations for desirable requirements for 
business teachers, teacher recruitment ac- 
tivities, participation in the screening of 
business teacher applicants, and the assign- 
ment of new teachers. 

Closely related to teacher selection and 
assignment is an orientation program for 
new teachers, some of which should be done 
before classes actually meet for the new year. 
The new teacher needs to know something 
of the general nature of the students she will 
teach, the kinds of instructional materials 
available, and the general school policies. 
It is desirable that she visit the school to 
meet the principal and to see the classroom 
and other school facilities. 

IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS. Modern business is 
constantly changing. The business education 
supervisor and the business teachers, there- 
fore, constantly need to keep abreast of the 
changes. The supervisor should arrange for 
the business teachers to visit business offices 
to learn of changes in methods, procedures, 
and equipment and help arrange for the 
teachers to work part time (summers, 
holidays, evenings) in business. Samples of 
the latest business forms used in the com- 
munity can be secured for classroom dis- 
cussion and use. At meetings of the business 
teachers, the supervisor can discuss the 
educational importance of new things in 
business such as microfilming, open shelf 
filing, carbonless business forms, punch 
card procedures, robot typewriters, elec- 
tronic computers, and integrated data 
processing. 

Research in business education is growing 
tremendously. Much is being done in the 
areas of teaching techniques, activities and 
personality traits of business employees, 
curriculum, materials of instruction, and 
the needs of youth. The supervisor needs to 
see that the business teachers are aware of 
this research and what it means to our busi- 
ness education program. Educational con- 
sultants can be brought in to work with 
teachers in clinics and workshops. Business 
teachers should be encouraged to do informal 
classroom research. 

Professional growth of teachers will be 
stimulated by membership in and participa- 
tion in business teacher associations at the 
local, state regional, and national level. 
The supervisor should set the example in 
such professional activities. 

(Concluded on page 250) 
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One of the most important decisions facing 
every student in our secondary schools today 
is the problem of finding a suitable career 
to follow for the rest of his life. ‘To the aver- 
age student this decision is one that has been 
given very little thought and attention. 
Every student must be made to realize that 
he must eventually choose some particular 
vocation that he thinks would best suit his 
needs. In addition, he should be interested 
in selecting a vocation in which he would 
be happiest. Choosing one’s life work is 
much too important for a hasty, thoughtless 
decision. A young person’s future today is 
solely up to him. Since America is one of the 
finest examples of a democratic nation, a 
young person is indeed in a most fortunate 
position to feel free in selecting the type of 
job, he wants to perform; and, best of all,"he 
has no higher power that forces him to do 
otherwise. 
fortunate in that ours is one of the fastest 
growing nations as well as one of the 
strongest nations economically in the world. 
Imagine the jobs these two factors will 
create within a given period. From this it 
would seem that ample jobs will be available 
for everyone. With the proper guidance and 
by making the most out of what he has and 
with the understanding help and guidance 
of his teachers and parents, there is no 
reason why a youngster today could not 
choose a vocation in which he is well pleased 
and one in which he would be trying his 
hardest to make America a better place in 
which to live. 

After considering the facts, it becomes 
evident that there is a very urgent need for 
a good guidance program. One of the first 
questions that would arise concerning the 
student would be the choosing of the best 
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The Responsibilities of 
the Business Edueation 
Department in Guidance 


A young person today is again“ 


by ARTHUR L. HARDY, CLEAR CREEK HIGH SCHOO‘, 


LEAGUE CITY, TEXAS 


This article contains a sound philosophy of how the business 
education teacher can develop a highly effective vocational 
guidance and placement program. 


vocation for him to go into upon his leaving 
school. When the business education teachers 
are asked this question, what do you suppose 
their answer should be? They know that 
this particular student is depending on their 
confidence and judgment to lead them in 
the right direction. In all true fairness to 
their students, the teacher struggles with 
himself and hopes that he will come up with 
the right answer. Since choosing the proper 
vocation is such a tremendous challenge to 
our youth today, I think it is time we get 
to work on some type of a guidance program 
and help our students realize and accept 
their part in coming to a conclusion on this 
important issue. 

How does guidance affect the business 
education department? It is my opinion 
that no other department in our schools has 
as good opportunities to work with our 
students as does the business education de- 
partment. It is strictly a vocational field 
and has as its primary purpose the training 
of students for various secretarial and 
administrative positions. 

The first thing for the business education 
teacher to consider in helping a student 
choose his future career is to think of the 
needs, interests, and problems of his stu- 
dents. The gathering of this information 
should begin at least by the time the student 
is in the eighth grade. About this time in 
his school life he should become aware of the 
necessity of making a vocational choice in 
which he is interested. At this time the 
student should be thoroughly orientated 
with appropriate kinds of vocational in- 
formation. This would help him to become 
aware of the necessity of making up his 
mind on some future vocation. A good 
procedure would be a group guidance period 
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for the business students,fgr the purpose of 
finding out their preferences of working with 
things, people, or facts and ideas. This 
first initial interview should probably be on 
a personal question and answer basis. Many 
important questions should develop from 
this type interview. A permanent record, 
in which basic information could be entered, 
should be started on each business education 
student about this time. As individual 
interviews would be held, the supplemental 
information gained could be entered on the 
permanent record. Other information be- 
sides the basic information that could be 
entered on his record would be his favorite 
school subjects, his tastes and interests in 
clubs, hobbies, and other extracurricular 
activities. Also any experience gained from 
past work should be entered. One important 
thing that should always be kept in mind on 
any interview with a student is that he 
should try to avoid making quick decisions 
that would tend to lead him into a vocation 
in which he would be unhappy. 

After the student has made a tentative 
choice on a particular vocation, it is wise 
for him to take a series of aptitude and 
personality tests. These tests would give 
the business education teacher a much 
broader understanding of individual differ- 
ences, needs, and abilities. Often these tests 
would enable the teacher to detect handi- 
caps that would be detrimental in some 
particular vocation. It is recommended that 
several different types of tests be given to 
each student. These tests would tend to 
give the guidance teacher a much truer and 
broader picture of the individual concerned; 
most people are of the opinion that a single 
test score would have little significance. 
Following are several types of tests that 
could be given: achievement battery tests, 
commercial and vocational subject tests, 
intelligence tests, interest tests, and aptitude 
tests. These can be secured from the leading 
testing companies and book publishers. One 
significant factor that should be kept in 
mind is that tests cannot solve all the 
problems for a person. Tests do, however, 
bring out many facts of importance that 
would have otherwise gone undetected. If 
the tests are interpreted and used effectively 
after they have been given, good remedial 
and corrective work could be arranged where 
needed. The student should very definitely 
be told why the tests are given, and the 
results should be thoroughly gone over with 
the particular individual concerned. 

After the pupil has become thoroughly 
informed on the different types of vocations 
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and has developed a healthy occupational 
consciousness, he should be ready to enter a 
vocational preparation period. This period 
would usually come in grades eleven and 
twelve. One of the first functions of this 
period would be to prepare the student who 
has the necessary scholastic aptitude, special 
abilities, scholastic achievement and basic 
skills, interests and plans, health and physi- 
cal status, and the proper attitudes, for his 
initial job. About this time the student 
becomes aware of the fact that he knows 
what kind of work he can do, and he should 
also have a good idea of the type of occupa- 
tion he wants to select. If a student is still 
not quite sure of the type of occupation 
in which he is interested, it will be a good 
idea at this point for him to select some goal 
for himself and look in a good occupations 


manual at the hundreds of different job 


titles. This should help a doubtful student 
make up his mind as to a specific vocation 
he would like to enter. After he definitely 
decides on a particular occupation to follow, 
he will have a much broader insight into 
the different courses that he should pursue 
for the remainder of his high school educa- 
tion. After his goal is set and he gathers 
more information about some particular vo- 
cation of his choice, he will become better 
acquainted with the qualifications and re- 
quirements of the occupation. The following 
factors should be kept in mind in helping 
the student to make a wise decision. 

First, let’s consider whether or not he 
would be happy on the job. Emphasize to 
the student that he must try to choose a job 
that he likes and one that he could do well. 


_ If he realizes that he is performing an im- 


portant servi¢e to other people and if he 
takes pride in his work, he would be more 
likely to enjoy and appreciate his work. 
At the same time he would be more likely 
to gain recognition and advance faster. 
Above all, the student should be warned of 
the tremendous importance of choosing a 
career in which he would be the happiest. 
Another factor to consider in choosing a 
vocation would be the matter of income. 
His ability and persistence at hard work 
would have much to do with this factor. 
Opportunity for advancement would be 
another factor to consider in choosing a 
vocation. The vocation should be thoroughly 
analyzed to consider the chances of getting 
ahead, whether the field is overcrowded, 
regularity of employment, employee privi- 
leges, such as sick leave, vacation with pay, 
overtime pay, medical care, bonuses, recrea- 
tional facilities, and other company benefits. 
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Other factors to consider would be: working 
hours, health hazards and dangers, retire- 
ment benefits, profit-sharing plans, savings 
plans, and labor difficulties. A good recom- 
mendation that might be followed would be 
for the student to make a job rating scale 
sheet for the above factors to let the student 
find out how the particular vocation that he 
has chosen compares with similar occupa- 
tions. 

There are a number of ways in which a 
person could go about finding more informa- 
tion about a particular vocation. For 
instance, there are books and magazine 
articles that could be read. A visit could be 
made to the place of employment in which 
the individual is interested. Much useful 
information can also be gained from people 
who are working in the type of vocation a 
youngster is planning to enter. These people 
will often tell the youngster the skills and 
efforts required on a certain job and thé 
good and bad points of the work. One of 
the best ways to obtain occupational in- 
formation is for the student to write to 
different organizations for informational 
material. The student will be amazed at the 
volume of free material that he will obtain. 
This material could then be evaluated by 
the business education teacher, and im- 
portant findings could be passed on to the 
student. Another good way of telling 
whether a person would like a job is for him 
to get a part-time job that interests him. 
By doing this he can try out his own theories. 
Perhaps this is the best way of all to deter- 
mine whether or not he would like a par- 
ticular job. 

After the student has completed his high 
school education and is ready to enter some 
vocation, the task of finding a job begins. 
This is where a program for placement can 
be used very effectively. A good business 
education teacher would never think of 
sitting idly by after teaching his student 
some fundamental skill and then not have 
enough interest to help the youngster put 
his knowledge to work in his chosen voca- 
tional field. The business education teacher 
can assume the responsibility of helping his 
graduating student find a job that he likes. 
Job vacancies can be obtained from em- 
ployment agencies and former students. 
This will require much cooperation on the 
part of the business education teacher and 
various businesses. 

Finally, it is the responsibility of the 
business education teacher to provide a good 
follow-up program in order that the newly 
placed trainees are adjusting well to their 
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jobs. Many strengths and weaknesses could 
be pointed out that would help to further 
the effectiveness of the business education 
department. 

It is hard to imagine the joy that every 
business education teacher would have from 
visits by former students coming back to 
tell of the tremendous help they received 
from the guidance program. This would 
prove that the teacher’s efforts were greatly 
appreciated, and there would also be a deep 
feeling of satisfaction in knowing that they 
had a very definite part in helping some 
former student find a job in which he is 
happy and successful. 








Supervision Is Leadership 
(Continued from page 247) 

Certain phases of the business education 
program need to be revised as conditions 
are..frequently changing. The classroom 
teacher, as well as business men and women, 
should work on curriculum revision if it is 
to be effective. Likewise, in the selection of 
textbooks and instructional materials to aid 
in accomplishing an effective instructional 
program, the teachers should have an im- 
portant part. The place of the supervisor is 
that of coordinating these activities. 

THE CHALLENGE OF SUPERVISION. If the 
business education supervisor is to do all 
these things — be responsible for securing 
adequate funds for the business education 
program, participate actively in the inter- 
departmental activities of the school system, 
build desirable community and _ business 
relationships, share in teacher recruitment 
and selection, direct the new teacher orienta- 


‘tion program, and coordinate effective in- 


service programs for the business teachers of 
his school system — he does have a very 
heavy responsibility and one that is full of 
challenges. 

The supervisor who has both the vision to 
properly interpret the present and to in- 
telligently view the future, and the ability 
to lead and direct is one who exemplifies 
the modern concept that supervision is 
enlightened leadership. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A practice outfit consisting of ten different 
narratives of transactions with the books of 
entry for keeping records of individuals, 
clubs, a dentist, a family, and a small busi- 
ness. List price, $1.44. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO, 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 27 
San Francisco 3 
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A New Department—A New Outlook! 


by MARY JOAN REAGAN, HEAD, COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
NORTH UNION TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Credit is hereby given to the Board of Education and to the 

principal of North Union Township High School, William J. 

Means, and to the other teachers of the Commercial Depart- 

ment for the improvements explained in the following article. 

The other teachers besides Miss Reagan are: Genet Anderson, 

Joan Smith, Josephine Ives, Anna Mae Ivey, and George 
Duranko. 


North Union High School, like so many 
high schools in the state, has recently ex- 
perienced a building program and changed 
from a four-year to a six-year high school. 
Included in the planning of this program 
was adequate space for a new and modern 
commercial department. 

This article was written in anticipation 
that our experiences may be of assistance to 
other schools in establishing a new com- 
mercial department or reorganizing an old 
department. 

In our reorganization program, perhaps 
the greatest attention was given to the 
business machines and office practice classes. 
Our high school had a number of machines 
for several years but new ones were added 
in the reorganization program, thus making 
the department more operative and more 
efficient. The following machines are used 
each period by office practice and business 
machines students: 

1 Friden Calculator 

1 Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine 

5 Monroe Educators 

1 Monroe Full-Key Listing Machine 

2 Burroughs Key-Driven Calculators 


1 Dual-Dial Burroughs Calculator 

1 Electric IBM Typewriter 

1 Dictaphone-Transcriber and Recorder 

1 Long-Carriage Royal Elite Typewriter 

1 Remington Rand Electric 10-Key List- 
ing Machine 

1 Mineograph — A. B. Dick, Model 437 

1 Royal Standard Typewriter (Elite type) 

1 Underwood Standard Typewriter (Pica 
type) 


With a new physical pliant, naturally the 
faculty must analyze the old aims and ob- 
jectives. A fresh, new philosophy must 
go hand in hand with a new physical set up. 
The teachers felt that, although the school 
has fewer “drop outs” than any other school 
in the county, they should be concerned, 
first of all, with those who do not quit 
school. Perhaps greater emphasis could be 
placed on the value of commercial education 
and thus keep some of those students who 
would otherwise leave school before gradua- 
tion. 


Our follow-up activity has continued to 
be a great influence on our present curricu- 
lum. We can readily see by the published 


RESULTS OF CHARACTER-TRAIT ANALYSIS 
(1,593 Firms Contacted from September 15, 1952 to September 4, 1956) 





Sales 
High Medium Low 
Efficiency 119 64 7 
Courtesy 153 50 2 
Appearance 146 53 0 
[Initiative 100 89 12 
Dependability 142 54 3 
Cooperation 141 47 3 
Personality 126 69 5 
Loyalty 157 36 0 
Honesty 177 18 1 
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Office 
High Medium Low 
Efficiency 113 87 0 
Courtesy 4 176 28 0 
Appearance 172 85 1 
Initiative 116 78 ll 
Dependability 146 48 0 
Cooperation 155 40 6 
Personality 145 51 6 
Loyalty 105 27 1 
Honesty 173 23 1 
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report what employers are saying about our 
graduates, what skills should be improved, 
and what personality traits should be 
stressed. These traits are shown in the 
table on page 251. 

Since 1947, when a Placement and Follow- 
Up Department,' was established, we have 
sent personality and skill questionnaires 
toemployers. We received answers from 392. 
Approximately 126 employers did not check 
the trait chart, but wrote a comment about 
the employee in paragraph form. 

Of 1,030 commercial information sheets 
sent out to former students, 921 were re- 
turned. Many graduates stated on their 
information sheets that they were not in- 
terested in securing positions. Some of the 
reasons given were marriage, in the service, 
or attending college or nurses training. 

The graduates which were. contacted 


seemed to be glad to “keep in touch” with 
the school authorities; many expressed their 
thanks for help received while they were in 
school. 

Each school year, the teachers stress these 
personality traits in all their classes. Par- 
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Office Practice Students Training in Machines 


ticular emphasis is placed on the traits 
which have been classified as being lowest 
by the businessmen. However, they con- 
tinue to stress the higher classified traits as 
shown on the chart. 

The employers of our graduates have rated 
them highest in the following traits: cour- 
tesy, loyalty, appearance, and honesty. In 
analyzing the chart, one can see that the 
traits which are rated the lowest are initia- 
tive, efficiency, and personality. 

The technique of having graduates return 
to the school and answer questions relative 
to their present occupations and the courses 
which have helped them most is one which I 
recommend to all commercial teachers. 
These people who return represent success to 
the present-day student. Since these former 
graduates are not teachers, their advice and 
recommendations are often respected by the 
students. 

The following cause of study for the com- 
mercial department has been revised to meet 
the needs of the Uniontown business area 
as a result of the follow-up studies made 
from 1942-1956. 
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North Union High School, Uniontown, Pennsylvania 
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‘Mary Joan Reagan, “‘An Effective Placement and Follow-Up Department,” The Balance Sheet, May, 1947, pages 394-397 
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NORTH UNION TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 
































: COMMERCIAL COM MERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
SECRETARIAL BOOKKEEPING CLERICAL 
| F : 
‘2th Year Required Required Required 
' Transcription Bookkeeping II Business Machines 
Business English Office Practice Office Practice 
Office Practice Business Machines Typewriting II and III 
Typewriting II and III 
7 
Electives Electives Electives 
[ Bookkeeping II* Transcription* Bookkeeping I 
. Business Machines Salesmanship and Shorthand I 
) Consumer Ed. 
r 
1 lith Year Required Required Required 
Shorthand I Bookkeeping I Clerical Practice 
. Typing I & II Typing I & II Typing I & II 
t Salesmanship & 
2 Consumer Ed. 
e 
Electives Electives Electives 
Bookkeeping I Shorthand I Vocational and 
Salesmanship and Salesmanship & Academic Courses 
Consumer Ed. Consumer Ed. 
10th Year , Required Required Required 
Junior Business Training Junior Business Training Junior Business Training 
Electives Electives Electives 
Typewriting I Typewriting I Typewriting I 
9th Year Required Required Required 
Business Arithmetic Business Arithmetic Business Arithmetic 
Electives Electives Electives 
Vocational and Vocational and Vocational and 
Academic Courses Academic Courses Academic Courses 
*It is possible for an outstanding student to select both the secretarial and the bookkeeping courses. 
ALPHABETIC INDEXING, SECOND EDITION — by Ray Wall Fisher 
This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing, and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 56 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
7 
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An advisory committee in adult 
education is a group of laymen — 
businessmen, labor groups, and 
representatives of other agencies | 
affected by the program — who 
organize to give assistance to the | 
schools in planning an educational | 
program that will prepare students | 
to take their proper place in the 
community. The prerogatives of 
the advisory committee are only 
consultative in nature and do not 
extend to any authority over the 
school, the administration, or the 
teachers. Contributions of the ad- 
visory committee should be edu- 
cational, operational, and informational in 
nature. 

Educational contributions of the com- 
mittee include: recommendations to the 
school on plans relating to education for the 
various occupations represented in the com- 
munity, group thinking in reaching decisions 
on the planning and development as well as 
the scope and objectives of both the annual 
and long-range programs, planning a well- 
rounded program which insures a proper 
balance between the various departments, 
and assisting in evaluating the adult educa- 
tion program. 

Under its operational contributions, the 
advisory committee would insure the con- 
tinuation and stabilization of the program 
when changes occur in either the instruc- 
tional or administrative staffs, assist in 
adapting the program to new and changed 
conditions, provide an opportunity for 
teachers to obtain counsel and assistance on 
special problems, assist in locating new place- 
ment opportunities, assist in planning and 
conducting organized field trips, serve as an 
intermediary between the community and 
the school when a new or enlarged program 
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Advisory Committees 
im Adult Education 





by HARRY JASINSKI 
P. J. JACOBS HIGH SCHOOI 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


A lay advisory committee to education can be of tremendous 

help or a deterring influence. Mr. Jasinski gives us in this 

brief article a series of check points as to the purposes and 

operation of the committee as well as qualifications for 
members. 


is launched, and help the teachers 
correlate their program with other 
community groups and agencies 
concerned with the program. 

The informational aspects of the 
committee’s contributions point 
towards public relations work. The 
committee would keep the public 
informed regarding the program 
and in turn relay public opinion 
about those activities back to the 
school; it would inform school 
administrators on educational 
problems and provide an oppor- 
tunity for them to become better 
acquainted with personnel in the 
community. The relationship of the pro- 
gram with the business, industrial and agri- 
cultural organizations would be clarified 
and strengthened by the committee. The 
latter would also aid a new director in 
obtaining a quick insight into the education 
needs of the community. 

In most cases, a general advisory com- 
mittee numbers from five to nine members 
with terms of tenure ranging from one year 
to an indefinite period. It would be wise to 
arrange alternating terms among the mem- 
bership to eliminate the complete committee 
from being replaced at any one time. 

Membership on the committee should 
provide equal representation among em- 
ployer and employee, large and small busi- 
ness, aged wisdom and youthful energy, and 
service groups — old and new. Nomination 
of committee members would be made by 
the groups to be represented and approved 
by the school board. Prospective members 
should agree to serve as committeemen be- 
for the appointment is made. 

Qualifications for a member of the advi- 
sory committee should be: interest in the 
(Concluded on page 256) 
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lsusiness teachers seldom meet in confer- 
ences, workshops, or conventions without 
lamenting the 3 R teaching problem con- 
nected with bookkeeping instruction Ex- 
perienced teachers immediately recognize 
the 3 R problem as readin’, ‘ritin’, and 
‘rithmetic. This most certainly does not 
imply that the bookkeeping teacher’s prob- 
lems will be limited to these areas of funda- 
mental learning skills, though the teacher 
of experience will be able to identify other 
problems in terms of their relationships to 
3 R deficiencies. 

After the identification of 3 R weaknesses 
by teacher groups, the next activity is 
usually the old army game of “passing the 
buck.” “What can we do in bookkeeping 
when the math teachers, junior high teachers, 
or the elementary teachers failed to develop 
adequate mathematical concepts and skills?” 
we say. Or if the problem is reading, we 
blame other groups. If it is penmanship, 
we accuse still others. To some the problem 
of “Shall we teach basic skills or bookkeep- 
ing?” rears its ugly head. It really isn’t a 
problem of one OR the other. Our concern 
should be one of blending the two or more 
learning activities in such a manner that 
basic skills are improved at the same time 
that bookkeeping concepts are taught. 

Few people would deny the impossibility 
of constructing a sound bookkeeping “‘house”’ 
on weak and insufficient 3 R foundations. 
Assuming weaknesses in the fundamental 
skills necessary for success in bookkeeping, 
the teacher becomes concerned with tikely 
remedial procedures for strengthening the 
necessary skills. What are some such pro- 
cedures, and how and when should they be 
employed? 

’RITHMETIC WEAKNESS. The best way of 
determining a student’s weakness or strength 
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The Three R’s in 
Bookkeeping 


by ROBERT L. HITCH, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, LARAMIE, WYOMING 


We can do something about the poor penmanship, the in- 
adequate knowledge of mathematic fundamentals, and the 
reading level in our bookkeeping classes. 

Dr. Hitch offers some concrete suggestions. 


This article by 


in mathematical concepts and skills is to 
test him. A group test would therefore be 
in order during the first two or three days 
of the course. A teacher-made test involving 
simple addition, multiplication, subtraction, 
and division will also tell the story. Decimals 
and fractions may be included, if you wish. 
At least a portion of the test should be timed. 

For those students who are weak in math 
(and for those whose math skills may be 
improved), the teacher will find brief daily 
drills to be of great value. Such drills might 
best be used at the beginning of the period 
and could be either oral or written or both. 
For written drills, the teacher could duplicate 
sheets of problems and have these at the 
students’ desks when they arrive. Such 
written work might also be placed on the 
chalkboard. Again it is suggested that a 
portion of the work, probably the easier 
problems at first, be timed. Don’t overlook 
the possibility of our old friend “mental 
math.” If presented properly students will 
enjoy the drill. For such an exercise the 
teacher would dictate a problem such as — 
12 times 5, minus 6, divided by 9, times 7, 
minus 12, divided by 6, equals 
Mental math can be varied in terms of the 
rate of speed or the difficulty of the prob- 
lems. Naturally, when introducing the drill, 
easy problems at moderate to slow rates of 
speed should be employed. 

READIN’ WEAKNESS. If counseling and test- 
ing services are available in your school, 
you re fortunate, for a standardized reading 
test is probably the best means of determin- 
ing a student’s ability with this learning 
tool. As such services will not be present 
in most schools, the teacher will be forced 
to identify reading weaknesses as the result 
of using self-made tests, administering stand- 

(Concluded on page 256) 
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ardized tests themselves, or from careful 
observation. Of the two common reading 
difficulties — speed and comprehension — 
the teacher will do well to emphasize com- 
prehension in the bookkeeping class. Book- 
keeping obviously requires accuracy, and 
accuracy is impossible without 100 per cent 
comprehension. Don’t worry, therefore, if 
some students have reading rates of no more 
than 100 w.p.m. if their comprehension is 
satisfactory. 

One of the better methods of improving 
reading ability within-a group is the use of 
oral reading in class. Such reading may be 
individual or group, and any attempts at a 
display of speed should be discouraged. At 
the end of a paragraph the teacher should 
pose questions concerning the content of the 
material just read. In many instances re- 
reading will prove beneficial. Paragraph 
organization and the use of topic sentences 


should be taught as a part of the entire 


remedial process. The implementation of the 
dictionary habit will also represent time well 
spent. 

’RITIN’ WEAKNESS. Anyone who has worked 
with. hand-written figures knows the im- 
portance of legibility. Those who have 
read “‘cold” handwriting appreciate the same 
characteristic. If the teacher asks for a 
sample of the student’s writing the first day, 
she can easily determine the need for giving 
attention to the improvement of the skill. 
Such a sample may be saved and compared 
with another sample taken late in the year 
to determine progress. The first sample 
could provide such information as the stu- 
dent’s name, address, year in school, father’s 
occupation, mother’s occupation, past work 
experience, whether he is presently employed 
on a part-time basis, and why he is enrolled 
in bookkeeping. Besides revealing the stu- 
dent’s penmanship skill, such information 
will be useful in teaching and counseling 
throughout the year. 

The difference between legible and illegible 
writing at the high school level is often one 
of speed. Encouraging students to “slow 
down” will greatly improve their penman- 
ship. Speed, or rate of writing, is often an 
expression of an attitude toward work. 
Teachers may, therefore, find it necessary to 
motivate pupils to “care” whether their 
writing is attractive or otherwise. There is 
nothing juvenile about the use of writing 
guides in the bookkeeping classroom. Though 
such guides are primarily intended for use 
in the intermediate grades, bookkeeping 
teachers should feel no hesitancy in benefit- 
ing from their use. Short periods of penman- 
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ship drill correlated with examples of good 
handwriting will pay big dividends in legi- 
bility and neatness. If the teacher considers 
penmanship when assigning grades, it will 
be an added incentive for pupils to devote 
more attention to this important phase of 
their work. 

Teachers should never forget that con- 
siderable learning in a classroom takes place 
through emulation. The teacher who places 
nothing but attractive and legible figures 
and words on the chalkboard will evoke 
better specimens of the art from his pupils. 
A considerable amount of learning takes 
wy as the result of example, be it good or 

ad. 

To recognize readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic 
weaknesses is one thing. To do something 
about them is something else. What ar 
you going to do? 
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Advisory Committee in Adult Education 
(Continued from page 254) 


program, adequate time to devote to the 
program, prestige in the community, compe- 
tency in the field in which the committee 
will serve, and outstanding character. In- 
cluded in the latter are intelligence, unself- 
ishness, civic-mindedness, responsibility and 
cooperation. 

Advantages of an advisory committee in 
adult education are five-fold: the develop- 
ment of a good public relations program to 
obtain the recognition and support of the 
community, formulation of a curriculum 
which will meet the needs of the area, the 
grant of assistance to the administrators by 
serving as a buffer between the community 
and the school, keeping school administrators 
informed as to what educational problems 
are current, and the assisting of students 
by developing a better curriculum and pro- 
viding for job placement. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING, Second Edition, is 
available for special short final review courses 
that will prepare students for taking civil serv- 
ice examinations or taking jobs in business. 


List price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
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RIGHT DOWN THE LINE... 


202 CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING ann ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett 





2 


IS THE LEADING BOOh 
IN THE HELD 


® In Popularity — 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING is used in many more schools 
than all other bookkeeping books combined. 
It is used in all states having adoptions in 
bookkeeping. This record plus its adoption 
record in large cities plus its wide usage in 
individual schools throughout the country 
makes a truly amazing record. 





® In Content — It is based upon the best and latest methods of 
bookkeeping as found in modern business. 
It represents the efforts of the authors, editors, 
professional consultants, and hundreds of 
teachers. Standard three-color ruled forms 
are given throughout the textbook. The 
terminology and procedures follow the latest 
recommendations of the American Institute of 
Accountants. 


® In Variety of Materials — 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING gives you a choice of 
workbooks and practice sets to fit the need in 
your school. Objective tests, semester ex- 
aminations, teachers’ keys, teachers’ manuals, 
and award services are available to aid in 
teaching and in motivating the interest of 
your students. 
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RS. $55. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Fundamentals 
of - 
Selling 














Sixth Edition— By Walters and Wingate 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING will appeal to today’s practical-minded stu- 
dents. It is designed for use in a single, general course in salesmanship or for 
an introductory course in a distributive education series. A balance is attained 
between the emphasis on retail selling and other selling. The importance of 
customer satisfaction and meeting consumer demand is stressed. Throughout 
the book there is frequent reference to the proper attitudes, the proper view- 
point, proper English, and other personal factors necessary to a successful selling 
career. Two special chapters are devoted specifically to personality develop- 
ment. 


Student activity, an important part of a successful salesmanship course, is amply 
provided in FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING. The end-of-chapter materials are 
designed to help the student apply the principles covered and to develop original 
thinking. A continuing merchandise study running throughout the course 
provides practical training in building a knowledge of products and procedures. 
The optional workbook gives business forms for completing many of the problems 
and projects, some extra projects, and objective tests for each chapter. 


An attractive workbook will add interest in the classroom. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Hempstead Public Relations 


The Hempstead High School Business 
Department, Hempstead, New York, will 
play host on Tuesday evening, February 26, 
to the business people of Hempstead to ac- 
quaint them with the work that is being 
done to prepare people to become effective 
members of the community. The evening 
will enable the teachers to meet with busi- 
ness people to find out firsthand who they 
are and what they think, and to have the 
business people meet the teachers and see 
what they think. The various departments 
of the entire school are to be represented in 
the light of what they do to help mold and 
perfect the youth who goes into the business 
world. This is done in view of showing the 
integration that exists among various de- 
partments and the integration of subject 
matter. 


The evening is to be highlighted by an in- 
teresting program consisting of a display in 
three parts: (1) Consumer education, (2) 
Training in specific skills, and (3) Human 
relations. The activity is to be concluded by 
a fashion show with business students filling 
the part as models, a musical program, and 
refreshments. 

This program is being prepared in the in- 
terest of furthering a greater spirit of in- 
tegration between the teachers and the busi- 
ness employers who employ the business 
graduates of Hempstead High School. 


Consultant for: Business 
Education in Florida 





Dr. Thomas D. Bailey, 
state superintendent of 
education, has announced 
the appointment of Rex 
C. Toothman as consult- 
ant for business educa- 
tion for the state of 
Florida, effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1956. He replaces 
Miss Euclede Threlkeld. 

Mr.Toothmanreceived 
his A. B. degree from 
Bowling Green College of 
Commerce and his M.A. 
degree from Florida 
Southern College. He 
has had experience in 
teaching business subjects in both high 
school and’college. He taught typewriting 
and shorthand at Bowling Green College of 
Commerce and accounting and business law 
at Florida Southern College. From 1947-50 
he taught bookkeeping, salesmanship, and 
typewriting at Lakeland High School. In 
1950-52 he served as DCT Coordinator at 
Lakeland High School. 

Mr. Toothman has also had business ex- 
perience, having served as executive vice- 
president and business manager of the Kirk 
McKay Furniture Company in Lakeland 
from 1952 to the present time. 











R. C. Toothman 





Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





STATISTICAL TYPING 
Second Edition, by S. J. Wanous 


STATISTICAL TYPING is recommended for special emphasis in tabulating in the typewriting course. The book is well 
planned with special review drills followed by exercises which emphasize special problems in centering and tabulating. 


List price, 80 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


Chicago 5 
Dallas 2 








February, 1957 
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Southwestern Meeting 
in Oklahoma City 























W. L. Strawn 


Mary King 


The Thirtieth Annual Convention of The 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
Association was held Friday and Saturday, 
November 23-24, at the Skirvin Hotel in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, with the presi- 
dent, Bish Mathis, Pass Christian, Missis- 
sippi, presiding. The opening address to the 
general assembly on Friday morning was 
given by Dr. A. B. Carson, associate pro- 
fessor of accounting, University of California, 
Los Angeles, followed by an address by 
Dr. H. D. Hopkins, executive secretary, 
National Association and Council of Business 
Schools. 

The toastmaster of the Friday luncheon 
was James S. Gowans, president, State Busi- 
ness College, Miami, Oklahoma. The address 
was given by Dr. Gerald A. Porter of Okla- 
homa University. 

Afternoon speakers included Ed Coyle of 
Oklahoma University and Dr. Fred Archer 
of the Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Bish Mathis was toast- 
master of the Friday evening banquet. 

The Saturday morning breakfast was 
under the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Colleges with L. Wesley 
Norton, president, Norton Business College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, as chairman and with 
J. V. Forrest of the American Accountants 
Training Association as speaker. At the 
Saturday morning sessions the speakers in- 
cluded: J. L. Brawford of The H. M. Rowe 
Company; Paul Pair of the Speedwriting 
Company; H. Reynolds of Prentice-Hall, 
Incorporated; Dr. Fred Archer; and Clem 
Boling of the South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

Officers and directors for 1957 were elected 
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as follows: president, Weldon L. Strawn, 
president, Massey Business College, Hous- 
ton, Texas; vice-president, Carl W. Durham, 
president, Durham Business College, San An- 
tonio, Texas; secretary-treasurer, H. J. Warr, 
manager, Draughon Business College, Ama- 
rillo, Texas (re-elected) ; directors: L. Wesley 
Norton; Freeman Bates, manager, Spring- 
field-Draughon University, Springfield, Mis- 
souri; Howard Cannon, manager, Draughon 
Business College, Dallas, Texas; and Noble 
Young, vice-president, Hill’s Business Uni- 
versity, Incorporated, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

At the teachers’ section the speaker at the 
typewriting session was Dr. Alan C. Lloyd of 
the Gregg Publishing Division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company; and the 
speaker at the accounting session was 
Dr. A. B. Carson. Dr. Fred Archer also 
addressed the teachers. Additional speakers 
at the Saturday morning teachers’ sessions 

“includéd Mrs. Roberta Rucker, Draughon 
Business College, Dallas, and J. L. Brawford. 

Officers of the teachers’ section for 1957 
elected are: president, Mary King, Draughon 
Business College, Wichita Falls, Texas; vice- 
president, Mrs. Mary Lou Pope, Tulsa 
Business College, Tulsa, Oklahoma; and 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Christian Hubby, 
Draughon Business College, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

It was decided to hold the 1957 convention 
in Fort Worth, Texas. 


In Memoriam 


W. A. Howland, president, Golden 

‘ Empire College of Commerce, Chico, 
California 

G. W. Newberry, principal, Medford 
Business College, Medford, Oregon 

Guy Durham, founder of the chain of 
Durham Business Colleges in Texas 

Elizabeth Dufloo, director, Commer- 
cial Tutoring School, Rochester, 
New York 

Mrs. L. R. Nash, former president, 
Texarkana Business College, Tex- 
arkana, Texas 

Mrs. Orvie M. Cogeen, principal, 
Drake Business School, Brooklyn, 
New York 

Mrs. Romus W. Massey, principal, 
West Tennessee Business College, 
Jackson, Tennessee 
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At the banquet of the 
National Business Teach- 
ers Association at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, 
on Saturday, December 
29, Dr. Elvin S. Eyster 
received the fourth an- 
nual John Robert Gregg 
Award in Business Edu- 
cation. The presentation 
was made by Bernard A. 
Shilt, supervisor of busi- 
ness education of the 
Buffalo Public Schools. 

The Award includes a 
cash gift of $500 from the 
Gregg Publishing Divi- 
ion of the McGraw-Hill Book Company and 
« citation. The citation reads as follows: 

To Elvin S. Eyster, for the many years of 
nspired leadership that he has given to busi- 
ness education; for his distinguished work in 
husiness-teacher education; for his thoughtful 
and penetrating writings in periodicals, pro- 
fessional publications, and textbooks; for his 
sympathetic and inspirational guidance to 
students, particularly at the graduate level, in 
helping them to reach new heights in business- 
education research; for his energetic partici- 
pation and leadership in associational activi- 
ties in business education; for his excellence as 
a classroom teacher and as a public speaker; 
for his untiring and effective efforts in behalf of 
basie economic education for all citizens; for 
his outstanding contributions in the field of 
guidance and curriculum development; for the 
credit he has reflected on business education 
through his stature as a man of character, of 
integrity, of vision, of deep human warmth, and 
of genuineness; for his immeasurable influence 
for good on business education in general and 
on the lives of thousands of students and teach- 
ers in particular; and for his personal sincerity 
and devotion to business education, which have 
endeared him to all who know him — this 
fourth annual John Robert Gregg Award in 
Business Education is presented. 

There are many who concur in the judg- 
ment that Elvin Eyster is one of the greatest 
of great men in business education of all 
times. His personal warmth and magnetism 
have made it possible for him to use his other 
talents to the maximum. 

Elvin S. Eyster was born near Angola, 
{ndiana, on June 20, 1902. He has devoted 


ee 
Dr. Eyster 
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Dr. Eyster Is Honored 


most of his professional career to teaching in 
his native state. His first teaching post was 
in Wells County, Indiana, after which he 
served several years in the Fort Wayne City 
Schools — as teacher, department chairman, 
director of guidance, and assistant to the 
superintendent of schools. It was during this 
period that his extensive research, a notable 
example of which was his work on prognosis 
in learning shorthand, attracted nationwide 
attention. The effects of his pioneering work 
in pupil personnel services and counseling 
are currently discernible in the guidance 
programs in secondary schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 

Dr. Eyster was introduced to business edu- 
cation at Tri State College, where he was 
awarded the B.C.S. degree. The B.S. and 
M.S. degrees were earned at Indiana Uni- 
versity (1926 and 1931, respectively), after 
which he did advanced graduate study in eco- 
nomics and business administration at the 
University of Chicago. He earned the Ed. D. 
degree at Indiana University in 1945. 

Prior to his appointment to the faculty of 
Indiana University, Dr. Eyster served as 
special research agent in the U. S. Office of 
Education. In 1941 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of business administration and pro- 
fessor of business education and chairman of 
the Department of Office Training and Busi- 
ness Education at Indiana University. In 
addition to his regular duties, Dr. Eyster 
served during World War II as director of the 
U.S. Naval Training School at Indiana Uni- 
versity, in which thousands of Navy, Marine, 
and Coast Guard personnel were trained. 

Dr. Eyster has served as president of many 
business education groups, including Nation- 
al Business Teachers Association, National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, and as national president of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. He was instrumental in 
formulating plans and promoting the joint 
publications program of the N.B.T.A. and 
the E.B.T.A., having served as chairman of 
the Joint Publications Commission. 

Elvin S. Eyster’s personal philosophy of 
life, reflected in his teaching and his writings, 
has been an inspiration to countless numbers. 
The eminently successful degree programs in 
business education at Indiana University, 
developed under his leadership, have at- 
tracted students from all parts of the United 
States and from many foreign countries. 
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The 1956 meeting of 
the National Business 
Teachers Association was 
held December 27, 28, 
and 29 at the Palmer 
House in Chicago. Milo 
O. Kirkpatrick, president 
of King’s Business Col- 
lege, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, was elected to 
the post of president. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick has long 
been a member of 
N.B.T.A. and last year 
served in the capacity of 
executive board member. 
He is past president of 
the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion, North Carolina Association of Business 
Schools, and the Charlotte Chapter of NOMA. 

At the annual banquet when Mr. Kirk- 
patrick took office, he announced that the 
1957 convention will be held at the Statler 
Hotel in Detroit on December 27, 28, and 


29, 1957. 
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Milo O. Kirkpatrick, New President of N.B.T.A. 





The other newly elected officers and board 
members are as follows: 

First Vice-President — Homer F. Long, De- 
troit Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

Second Vice-President — Willard C. Clark 
Northeast High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Secretary — Dr. Carl Cummings, Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 

Treasurer — Dr. Robert P. Bell, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana (re- 
elected) 

Executive Board Member (elected by Private 
School Department) — Robert Sneden 
Davenport, Institute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


Secondary Schools Department 
Chairman — Margaret Andrews, Board oi 
“Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota ' 
Vice-Chairman — William F. Layne, Mc- 

Kinley High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Secretary — Marilyn L. Roberts, Fordson 
High School, Dearborn, Michigan 





Front Row, Left to Right: Carl H. Cummings (secretary); Doris Howell Crank (executive board member); Milo O. 


Kirkpatrick (president). 


Standing, Left to Right: Leslie J. Whale (past president) ; Robert P. Bell (treasurer); Robert L. Thistlethwaite (execu- 
tive board member); Homer F. Long (first vice-president); Willard C. Clark (second vice-president). 


Not Shown in Picture: Mary E. Plunkett (membership and publicity chairman); Robert W. Snedén (executive board 


member). 
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College Department 


Chairman — Ralph Miastn, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

V ice-Chairman — William Pasewark, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 

Secretary — Mildred Hillestad, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Private Business Schools Department 


Chairman — Bernard W. Dasch, president, 
Lockyear’s Business College, Evansville, 
Indiana 

Vice-Chairman — A. C. Hermann, president, 
Jackson Business University, Jackson, 
Michigan 

Secretary — Darlene Heller, manager, Rock- 
ford School of Commerce, Rockford, 
Illinois 


Private School Instructors Round Table 


Chairman — B. L. McBee, Hammel Actual 
Business College, Akron, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman — Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr., 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 

Secretary — Violet R. Sergent, Hammond 
Business College, Hammond, Indiana 


Private School Owners Round Table 


Chairman — Otto J. Madland, president, 
Madison Business College, Madison, Wis- 
consin 

Vice-Chairman — Bernard W. Dasch, presi- 
dent, Lockyear’s Business College, Evans- 
ville, Indiana 

Secretary — Ruth L. Davis, president, Davis 
Business College, Toledo, Ohio 


Administrators and Department Heads 
Round Table 


Chairman — Louis Higginbotham, Board of 
Education, Houston, Texas 


Vice-Chairman — Carmi J. Odell, High 
School, Pontiac, Michigan 
Secretary — John Roman, Central High 


School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Basic Business Round Table 


Chairman — Dr. Agnes Lebeda, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Vice-Chairman — Donald Raffetto, Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Secretary — Helen Hyry, Lincoln Training 
School, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsi- 

lanti, Michigan 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 


Chairman — Mary M. Brady, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Vice-Chairman — Dr. Gilbert Kahn, East 
Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Secretary — Dr. Marie Vilhauer, Southeast 
Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri 


Distributive Education Round Table 


Chairman — Wendel! B. Fidler, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Vice-Chairman — William B. Logan, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Secretary — Mrs. Berenice White, Feitshans 
High School, Springfield, Mlinois 


Office Machines Round Table 


Chairman — Fred Cook, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California 

Vice-Chairman — Loren Waltz, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 

Secretary — Cecile Logic, Senior High School, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Secretarial Round Table 


Chairman — Evelyn F. Kronenwetter, High 
School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Vice-Chairman — Ruthetta Krause, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 

Secretary — Sister M. Alexius, Cathedral 
High School, Omaha, Nebraska 








Dr. Tate Now in Turkey 


Dr. Donald J. Tate, on leave of absence 
from Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
is in Ankara, Turkey, in the capacity of 
American director of the Ankara Commer- 
cial Teacher-Training College and as con- 
sultant to the Ministry of Education of the 
Turkish Government. Dr. Tate has received 
his present assignment as the result of a 
contract arrangement between the United 
States International Corporation Adminis- 
tration and New York University. 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 


A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It pro- 
vides space for 42 students to record the gross speed 
and the net speed on timed tests. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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HERE ARE A FEW OF THE SPARKLING FEATURES 
% A new teaching author has been added. 






% Fifteen lessons of basic skill improvement separate alphabet key- 
board lessons from presentation of numbers. 


% Numbers are presented in five lessons followed by five lessons of 
basic skill review before the symbols are covered and numbers 
reviewed in five lessons. ? 











% One-syllable words are used for the first twenty-five lessons except 
the first two lines of the conditioning practices that are made up of 
an alphabetic sentence and a sentence emphasizing a certain letter. 





















% One-syllable and two-syllable words are used in the next ten lessons 
with the exception of the conditioning practices. This gradual 
introduction of two-syllable words leads the student to an easy 

handling of word recognition and combination response. 






% Paragraph material has a uniform right-hand margin in the first 
fifty lessons. 






% A four-word superior count is used to make it easier to choose 
quarter-minute goals. 










% Precalculated words a minute are used for writings of specific 
lengths. 






% Whenever practicable, directions appear in a 1-2-3 step plan. 


* Sate is given to the comparison of various problem copy rates 
with straight-copy speed. 
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This poster is designed for use on your 
Bulletin Board. Open the staples and lift 


out this section carefully. The staples 





may be pushed back in position with the 


end of your pencil. 
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THE EXPERTLY PLANNED. 
TEACHABLY WRITTEN 


NEW 7th Edition 


VPEWRITING 
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Many things have been done to make this new edition the 
greatest typing book ever published. The valuable devices and 
techniques of preceding editions — basic skill emphasis first, 
continuous emphasis on basic techniques, guided writing for 
the improvement of skill, direct dictation, related learnings, 
composition at the typewriter — will be continued. New proved 
techniques and procedures are introduced to assure better 
results in less time in the classroom. Extreme care has been 
given to all the little things that mean as much in building a 
teachable typewriting textbook: attractive layout with the 
judicious use of color for emphasis; easily read type; careful 
grading of material leading from simple to more complex copy; 
and simple, explicit directions to the student. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has been used in more 
schools than all other books combined for many years. The 
suggestions of many teachers have been used in the seventh 
edition to make it a timesaver in the classroom for both the 
student and the teacher. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 











New Program at Colorado 
State College 


This summer, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, will inaugurate a doc- 
toral program with a major in business edu- 
cation. The college has been offering the 
doctor’s degree in education since 1929. 

The program may be completed either 
during summer sessions or during the regular 
school year. Most of the doctoral-level 
courses will be offered only during the sum- 
mer session. A minimum of six summers, 
including pre-sessions, will be required. 

Nearly all students, and especially those 
who have taken their A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from a college of education, will be required 
to take one quarter of their work at a school 
of business. 

The degree program is being set up on a 
two-major plan: Students will have one 
major in business education, and another in 
education. 

Professors working with the doctoral pro- 
gram this coming summer will be: Dr. 
Edward H. Goldstein, Baltimore Public 
Schools, and Dr. J. K. Stoner, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsy]- 
vania, as guest faculty members; and Dr. 
Ramon P. Heimerl, Dr. Roland C. Water- 
man, and Dr. Kenneth J. Hansen, regular 
members of the teaching staff. 

Anyone interested in further information 
about this program should write to Dr. Ken- 
neth J. Hansen, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. 


N.A.C.B.S. Names Official 
Sorority and Fraternity 


Alpha Tota was named the official sorority 
and Phi Theta Pi, the official fraternity of 
the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools at the N.A.C.B.S. con- 
vention held November 7 to 10, 1956, at the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton of Des Moines, 
Grand President of Alpha Iota, and Ray- 
mond P. Barnes of Denver, Grand Secretary- 
Treasurer of Phi Theta Pi, represented their 
respective organizations at the convention. 
Mrs. Helene Harder of Stockton, California, 
Regional Councilor for Pacific Western As- 
sociation of Alpha Iota, joined Mrs. Fenton 
with other members of the sorority as host- 
esses for the coffee break at the Friday 
morning session of the convention. 
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100 Years for Albany 
Business College 


In January, 1857, Albany Business Col- 
lege was founded in Albany, New York, by 
Silas S. Packard, one of the early and well- 
known leaders in the development of busi- 
ness education in the United States. In his 
early days, Mr. Packard was associated with 
Bryant and Stratton in establishing and op- 
erating a chain of schools. Bryant and 
Stratton were also famous in their days and 
several schools still bear their names. 

John R. Carnell took over the presidency 
of the school in 1884. He had previously ob- 
tained experience as president of Troy Busi- 
ness College. Soon after he took over the 
school in Albany, he introduced shorthand 
and typewriting. There were no young 
women enrolled at first, but eventually 
three girls did enroll. Four years passed be- 
fore another girl had courage enough to en- 
roll for a business course as a stenographer. 
However, the barrier was finally broken and 
young women moved into business schools 
and education and into office employment. 
The illustration shown on the opposite page 
is taken from a cover of a brochure published 
at that time. 

Prentiss Carnell, son of the previous presi- 
dent, became associate director in 1920 with 
John R. Carnell, Jr. (another son) and 
Benton S. Hoit. In 1930 Prentiss Carnell 
succeeded to the presidency and has since 
been assisted by his sons, Prentiss Carnell, 
Jr., E. Bradley Carnell, and John R. 
Carnell, ITI. 

In 1951, Albany Business College and 


_ Troy Business College were merged, cul- 


minating the association started by John R. 
Carnell so many years ago. 


Northwest Catholic Group 


The Northwest Unit of the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association held its annual 
meeting at St. Mary’s Academy, Portland, 
Oregon, on December 1. At this meeting 
Sister Mary Dorothy of Eugene, Oregon, 
was elected president to succeed Sister Joseph 
Theophile of Yakima, Washington. 

Speakers on the program were Reverend 
Martin Thielen, superintendent of schools, 
Portland, Oregon; Dr. Fred Winger, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis; and Mrs. Lawrence 
Fejfar, of the United Pacific Insurance Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Washington. 
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(Courtesy Albany Business College. 
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Bryant & Stratton’s 
100th Anniversary 


This school year, 
Bryant & Stratton Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois, is 
celebrating its 100th an- 
niversary. The school 
was founded on October 
13, 1856, by Henry Bead- 
man Bryant and _ his 
brother-in-law, Henry 
Dwight Stratton, pio- 
neers in commercial edu- 
cation in the United 
States, Canada, and Eng- 
land. The college is now 
operated by the third 
and fourth generations of 
their descendants. To 
celebrate the occasion, a buffet supper was 





Mrs. MacDonald 


held at the University Club, Chicago, on - 


October 13, 1956. The present executive 
head of the college is Mrs. Catherine Bryant 
Supplee, a granddaughter of Mr. Bryant. 

The college has had more than 150,000 
students, including three who served as 
secretary to the United States Treasurer, one 
who was secretary to two Presidents of the 
United States, and one who was governor of 
Illinois. 

Mrs. Catherine MacDonald is the director 
of education. She was born in Scotland and 
moved to Canada when she was eight years 
old. In Nova Scotia she attended the Pro- 
vincial Normal College. Subsequently she 
was a student and instructor at the Detroit 
Commereial College, Detroit, Michigan. 
Later she was with Gregg College, Chicago, 
for twenty years. 

Calvin A. Castle is dean of Bryant & 
Stratton College 


Eastern Business Teachers 
Association 


President William M. Polishook, Teachers 
College, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has announced some of the 
special features of the 60th annual conven- 
tion of the Eastern Business Teachers As- 
sociation, to be held April 18-20, 1957, at 
the Hotel Statler in New York City: 

(1) The theme of the convention will be 
“Business Education as Vocational and 
General Education.” 

(2) Dr. William Jansen, superintendent 
of schools of New York City, will be the key- 
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note speaker at the first general session of 
the convention on Thursday afternoon, 
April 18. In the forty-seven years of service 
that Dr. Jansen has given to education, 
successive milestones have been his work as 
teacher, principal, administrator, and sup- 
erintendent. Moreover, he has found time 
to be an author, college lecturer, and leader 
in many professional and civic activities. It 
is little wonder that he has received five 
honorary doctorate degrees, in addition to 
the one he earned at Columbia University. 

(3) The speaker at the banquet on Thurs- 
day evening will be John Arthur Brown, Jr., 
assistant to the president of Temple Univer- 
sity and professor of political science, vice- 
president of the Citizens Committee on 
Public Education. His topic will be “Some 
Common Threads of Current Criticism of 
Public Education.” 

(4) The Saturday morning general meet- 
ing at 9:30 A.M. will feature a panel report 
of a special investigating committee of 
educators on the topic, “Let’s Educate 
Youth for Effective Business Life.” This 
project was headed by Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne and sponsored by New York Uni- 
versity. 


G. H. Parker Honored 


At the December 
meeting of the Knoxville, 
Tennessee, Chapter of 
the National Office Man- 
agement Association, G. 
H. Parker, associate pro- 
fessor of office adminis- 
tration and _ business 
education at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, was awarded the 
Leffingwell Medal, Chap- 
ter Service Award. 

The medal, awarded 
on a point basis, was 
earned through service 
to NOMA. Mr. Parker, 
a member of the Knoxville Chapter since 
1941, has served in various capacities 
as committee chairman, office holder, and in 
related activities. He served twice as the 
Chapter’s president, made addresses before 
the Knoxville, Birmingham, and Chatta- 
nooga chapters, and conducted the first 
National Office Management Institute, 
which was held at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 
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Texas Meeting 


The main features of the fourth annual 
convention of the Texas Business Educa- 
tion Association, held November 29-30 in 
Houston in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the Texas State Teachers As- 
scciation, were a Delta Pi Epsilon Break- 
fest, a luncheon for all business teachers, 
ard an afternoon program session. The 
newly formed Alpha Gamma chapter of 
Dlta Pi Epsilon at the University of 
Huston was host for the breakfast. 

Retiring President Louis Higginbotham, 
director of business education in the Hous- 
ton Public Schools, presided at the luncheon 
a! d business meetings. The newly elected 
o! icers are: president, Mrs. Virginia Baker 
Long, chairman, Department of Business 
E jucation, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas; vice-president, Mrs. Woodrow 
Siaith, Breckenridge High School, Brecken- 
riige; treasurer, Hazel Bumgarner, Decatur 
Baptist College, Decatur; reporter, Patsy 
Price, Arlington State College, Arlington; 
historian, Zada Wells, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Dallas; Mountain-Plains Rep- 
resentatives: Lucy Mae Yarnell, West Texas 
State College, Canyon, and Mrs. Bess Lacy, 
Carthage High School, Carthage. Miss Loyce 
Adams, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, is the executive secretary for the As- 
sociation. 

The featured speaker at the afternoon 
session was Dr. Gilbert Kahn, chairman of 
the Business Department of East Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 


San Jose Workshop 


San Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, has announced plans for a summer 
school workshop in secretarial administra- 
tion and office management. Leadership of 
the workshop will come from a number of 
national business associations. The work- 
shop will be directed to teachers of secretar- 
ial training, student counselors, and secretar- 
ies in service. 

Three units of college credit and a Certifi- 
cate of Attendance will be given to those 
completing the full program. The general 
objectives of the workshop are to establish 
closer points of interest and working relation- 
ship between the community organizations 
and the college and to provide background 
—— service for teachers and coun- 
selors. 
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Election of Officers for A.V.A. 
and Related Groups 


At the golden anniversary of the American 
Vocational Association held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on December 4 through 7, Arthur 
L. Walker, state supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Richmond, Virginia, was re-elected 
for the third year to the office of vice- 
president of the business education division 
of A.V.A. Roy Fairbrother, state supervisor 
of distributive education, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, was re-elected as vice-president of the 
distributive education division of A.V.A. 
Robert F. Kozelka, state supervisor of busi- 
ness and distributive education, Springfield, 
Illinois, was re-elected to the post of presi- 
dent for the National Association of Super- 
visors of Business Education. The newly 
elected vice-president is George M. DaVall, 
supervisor of business education, Los An- 
geles, California. Secretary-Treasurer Laura 
Nicholson, state supervisor of business and 
distributive education, Phoenix, Arizona, 
was re-elected. 

Mrs. Eva Sculley, state supervisor of home 
economic education, Phoenix, Arizona, was 
elected to the post of A.V.A. president. 
Mrs. Sculley announced that the 1957 con- 
vention of the Amercian Vocational Associa- 
tion will be held in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, on August 5 through 9. 


West Virginia Conference 


On Saturday, March 30, at the West 
Virginian Hotel in Bluefield, Concord Col- 
lege, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and 
West Virginia Institute of Technology are 
sponsoring a conference on “Trends in Office 
Mechanization.” This cenference will fea- 
ture a display and demonstration of the 
latest office machines and equipment. The 
speaker will be a specialist in office machin- 
ery. 

a e 


Alabama Luncheon 


“Human Relations in Business and Busi- 
ness Education”’ is the subject to be discussed 
by John A. Pendery, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, at the 1957 Alabama Busi- 
ness Education Association Luncheon on 
March 29 in Birmingham, at the Sixth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Reservations for the luncheon may be 
made by writing to Miss Bonnie Nicholson, 
Bessemer High School, Bessemer, Alabama. 
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Western Business Education Association Convention 


Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
April 17, 18, 19, 1957 


Convention Theme: “Better Business Teaching in Our Profession” 


The annual convention of the Western 
Business Education Association will be held 
at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City on 
April 17, 18, and 19, 1957. The officers of the 
Association are: president, Jesse R. Black, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; 
vice-president, Mary Alice Wittenburg, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; secretary, Helen Lundstrom, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah; 
treasurer, Don B. Sayre, Multnomah Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon. The program chair- 
man is Ina Doty, Utah State Agricultiiral 
College, Logan, Utah and the convention 
chairman is Iris Irons, L.D.S. Business Col- 
lege, Salt Lake City. 

The following is the program: 


Wednesday, April 17 


9:00 a.m.—6:00 P.M. 

Registration 

9:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 

W.B.E.A. Board Meeting 

Presiding: Dr. Jesse R. Black, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, president of 
W.B.E.A. 

1:30 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly 

Presiding: Dr. Theodore Yerian, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, president of 
U.B.E.A. 

Roll Call and Accrediting of Delegates of 
Affiliated Associations: Hollis Guy, ex- 
ecutive secretary of U.B.E.A. 

(Session open to all members of U.B.E.A.) 

7:00 p.m.—8:30 P.M. 

General Session 

Presiding: Iris Irons, L. D. S. Business 
College, Salt Lake City, convention 
chairman 

Welcome: Dr. E. Allen Bateman, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Salt Lake City 

Introduction of W.B.E.A. Officers: Dr. 
Jesse R. Black, president of W.B.E.A. 

Introduction of Guests: Ina Doty, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, pro- 
gram chairman 

Preview of Convention; Short Responses 
from Guests; Convention Agenda 
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8:30 P.M. 
Reception for 
Exhibitors 


Chairman, Nellie Ray, Snow College, 
Ephraim, Utah 


Members, Guests, and 


Thursday, April 18 


8:00 a. M.-12:00 Noon 
Registration 
8:45 a.M.—10:00 a.m. 
_. General Session 
Guest Speaker: Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 
Subject: “Is Business Education in an 
‘Isolation Booth’?” 
10:30 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
Discussion Groups— 


Shorthand: 
Speaker: Mrs. Madeline Strony, edu- 
cational director, Gregg Publishing 


Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Subject: “Shorthand: and the Formula 
Diet” (A teaching demonstration) 


Bookkeeping: 


Speaker: R. D. Cooper, assistant editor 
of The Balance Sheet and assistant gener- 
al sales manager, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Subject: “The Profit and Loss of Teaching 
Bookkeeping” 


Teaching Aids: 


Speakers: Robert Thompson, South- 
Western Publishing Company, San 
Francisco; Allison J. McNay, Public 
Relations Staff, Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia, San Francisco 


12:15 p.m.—1:45 P.M. 
Luncheon 
Presiding: Max Marquardson, Richfield 
High School, president of Utah Business 
Teachers Association 
Speaker: Dean Milton R. Merrill, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan 


2:00 p.m.—3:00 P.M. 
General Session 
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Speaker: Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Subject: “Developing an Action Curric- 
ulum for Business Education” 

3:15 pP.M.—4:45 P.M. 

Discussion Groups— 

Typewriting: 

Speaker: Dr. Alan C. Lloyd, editor, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company 

Subject: “Does It Run by Steam?” (A 
demonstration of a model typewriting 
Lesson) 

Employment Testing: 

Speaker: Howard B. Gunderson, assistant 
director of Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
Salt Lake City 

Subject: “A Testing Program for Pros- 
pective Clerical and Accounting Em- 
ployees” 

Merchandising and Salesmanship: 


Speaker: A representative of the Distrib- 
utive Education Association 
6:15 p.M.—8:15 P.M. 
Banquet 
Presiding: Dr. Jesse R. Black, president 
of W.B.E.A. 


Chairman, Mrs. Ethelyn Taylor, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah 

Speaker: Dr. Earl G. Nicks, manager, 
Business Education Division, Under- 
wood Corporation, New York 

Subject: “Automation: Past, Present, and 
Future” 

8:30 P.M. 

Dance 

Chairman, Mrs. Laraine Egan, Olympus 
High School, Salt Lake City 











Friday, April 19 


8:45 a.M.—10:15 a.m. 
Discussion Groups— 
Business Machines: 


Speaker: Robert Ruegg, assistant to the 
manager, Business Education Division, 
Underwood Corporation, New York 

Subject: “Planning Your Office Practice 
Program” 

Teacher Training: 


Speaker: Dr. E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, past pres- 
ident of U.B.E.A. 

Subject: “Challenges from Business that 
Business Teachers Must Meet” 
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General Business: 


Speaker: Dr. S. Joseph DeBrum, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco 
California 

Subject: “General Business — It’s Every- 
body’s Business” 

10:30 a.m.—12:10 P.M. 

General Session 

Speakers: Mrs. Madeline Strony, edu- 
cational director, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.; Dr. Alan C. Lloyd, editor, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 

12:30 p.m.—2:00 P.M. 

Luncheon 

Presiding: Mary Alice Wittenburg, Los 
Angeles City Schools, vice-president of 
W.B.E.A. 

Chairman, Dr. Allien R. Russon, Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City 

Speakers: Dr. Theodore Yerian, Oregon 
State College, president of U.B.E.A.; 
Hollis Guy, executive secretary, 
U.B.E.A. 

Subject: “Your P.Q. is Showing” 

2:15 P.M. 

Tours 

(Registration fee is $10. Fee includes 
tickets to reception, two luncheons, 
banquet, and dance) 








Concord College Workshop 


For a three-week period from June 3 to 
June 21, 1957, Concord College, Athens, 
West Virginia, is having two workshops in 
business education. One workshop will deal 
with office machinery and equipment and 
the other will deal with shorthand, typing, 
and secretarial training. Each workshop will 
carry three-semester hours’ credit. It will be 
possible for participants to take only one 
workshop during the three-week period. The 
workshops offered are as follows: 

Bus. 420 — Office Machines and Equip- 
ment Workshop. The purpose of this work- 
shop will be to give to business education 
teachers and office workers an acquaint- 
anceship with modern office machinery, 
equipment and procedures. 

Bus. 421 — Typing, Shorthand and Sec- 
retartal Training Workshop. Beginning 
teachers and teachers in the field will have 
an opportunity to study, discuss, and use 
some of the modern approaches to the 
learning of typing, shorthand, and other 
secretarial skills, 
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Do You Have Bulletin 
Board Blues? 


(Submitted by Delilah Nickelson, 
Central High School, 
Crookston, Minnesota) 


Purposeful, attractive, bulletin boards are 
an indication of enriched teaching in the 
business classroom. Most teachers agree 
with such a statement, but are often too 
busy with the daily routine to even plan a 
timely display keyed to the topic studied. 

This fall, the Central High School Busi- 
ness Department did away with its hit-and- 
miss bulletin board displays. The senior 
shorthand class was organized into nine 
groups, each responsible for preparing proj- 
ects for a designated month. 

The class selected the topics which it 
would like to develop in connection with the 
study units for the year. Through a simple 
plan, students drew numbers which desig- 


nated each committee of three members;> 


each group selected its chairman, who, in 
turn, drew the topic. Subjects for considera- 
tion might include the following: 

What Makes Good Writing in Shorthand? 

Office Machines 

Which Letter Style Do You Prefer? 

Trends in Business Letter Writing 

Samples of Actual Business Letters 

Poems, Quotations, Anecdotes in Shorthand 

Christmas in Shorthand 

Personality Traits of a Good Secretary 

Duties of a Secretary 

Good Grooming for the Office 

How to Apply for a Job 

Filing Systems and Equipment 

Postal Services 

Telephone Etiquette 

Sources of Information 


Because of the lack of time, the first dis- 
play was the only one where the instructor 
assisted the students. That project set a 
standard for a well-planned, effective bul- 
letin board. Attention-getting captions 
were figured out for each display. 

About a month before each display was 
due, the committee met with the teacher for 
suggestions. The members checked profes- 
sional business magazines for ideas. Stu- 
dents collected pictures, news articles, and 
illustrations which amplified their topic. 
Students typed letters of inquiry to business 
firms, asking for information. Needless 
to say, the committees began collecting 
data early in the year. As a result, each 
group came up with an unusually educa- 
tional, worth-while project, which attracted 
the attention of not only students and 
teachers, but of supervisors and business 
people as well. 
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Credit, including a grade, was given each 
committee by listing the following informa- 
tion on a small card attached to the bulletin 
board: ‘ 

This display was 
plannéd and prepared by: 
Mary Jones, Helen Day, 


and Jean Meyer. 
Grade: A 


What are the values of a venture like this? 
It teaches students how to work coopera- 
tively. It develops a wider interest in a busi- 
ness career. It gives practice in composing 
and typing “real” business letters. Students 
learn to take responsibility. They have an 
opportunity to try out their artistic ability 
The project encourages initiative. Above 
all, it teaches democracy in the business 
classroom. 

So, if you have experienced “bulletin 
board blues,” resolve today to do something 
about it. You will be well rewarded for 
your effort. 


Kansas Spring Conference 


“The Forward Look in Business Educa- 
tion” will be the theme of a spring conference 
for business teachers to be sponsored by the 
business department of Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, on Saturday, April 13. 
One of the leaders for the conference will be 
Dr. Robert Bell, head of the Business Edu- 
cation Department of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, who will discuss, 
“Future Plans for Business Education.” The 
other conference leader is Dr. Harlan Miller, 
director of the Educational Division of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, who will be con- 
cerned with “Preparing Our Business Stu- 
dents for Economic Competency.” 


Doctorate for Goodman 


David G. Goodman, assistant professor of 
secretarial studies at Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, has been granted his 
Doctor of Education degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

The title of Dr. Goodman’s dissertation is 
“A Study of the Readability of High School 
Business Law Textbooks.” 

Dr. Goodman has a B.S. degree from 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, 


and an M.A. degree from New York Uni- 
versity. 
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Detroit Workshop 


' The University of Detroit and the Detroit 
Transcript Chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association will hold the Fifth 
Annual Workshop for Secretaries on the 
campus of the University of Detroit on 
Saturday, March 2, 1957. In the past years, 
this workshop has attracted approximately 
300 to 400 secretaries, teachers, and inter- 
ested business people. 

The keynote speaker at the morning ses- 
sion will be Robert E. Slaughter of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York City. The 
principal speaker at the afternoon session 
will be Father Henry J. Wirtenberger, S.J., 
dean of the College of Arts and Science, 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Members of the workshop committee from 
the Detroit Transcript Chapter are: Anne 
Bucciero, president; Lenore Forti, vice- 
president; Helen Musial, workshop chair- 
man. Coordinators from the University of 
Detroit are: Dr. Oscar C. Schnicker, Elwood 
Layman, and Clair Garman. 


C.B.E.A. National Convention 


The twelfth annual national convention of 
the Catholic Business Education Association 
will be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 
22, 23, and 24, 1957. The convention theme 
is “The Impact of Modern Trends in Busi- 
ness Education.” 

The host unit for the convention will be 
the Midwest Unit of C.B.E.A., which is un- 
der the chairmanship of Sister M. Therese, 
O.S.F., Madonna High School, Aurora, 
Illinois. 

The convention chairman is Brother James 
Luke, F.S.C., De La Salle High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Business Education Tests 
Available 


The Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas, publishes a series of tests for 
the Every Pupil Scholarship Testing Pro- 
grams. Median and quartile norms will be 
furnished with any order for these tests. 

Tests are available for bookkeeping, busi- 
ness arithmetic, commercial law, general 
business, first-year typing, and second-year 
typing. Tests sell for 4 cents each per copy 
and the keys sell for 4 cents each. 
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Jensen Heads Theta Alpha Delta 


Theta Alpha Delta, honorary society for 
women in business education, announces 
the appointment of Eleanor L. Jensen, head 
of the Business Education Department, 
Technical High School, Oakland, California, 
as national president to succeed Dr. Jessie 
Gustafson of Los Angeles State College. 

Miss Jensen has held offices in the Califor- 
nia Business Education Association and has 
acted on the Professional Advisory Com- 
mittee of the California Bureau of Business 
Education. She holds degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Oregon State College, and 
Columbia University. She has been active 
in the Bay Area as president of Beta chapter 
of Theta Alpha Delta. Duripg World War II 
she was secretary to the Chinese Ambassador 
in Washington, D. C. 

Assisting Miss Jensen as national officers 
of Theta Alpha Delta are: vice-president, 
Clara McCluskey, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege of Business; secretary, Mrs. Cora 
Warner, supervisor of business education in 
junior and senior high schools in Los An- 
geles; treasurer, Henrietta Martin, EF] Cam- 
ino Junior College; historian, Mrs. Blanche 
Hagopian, Berkeley High School; national 
organizer, Mrs. Toma Tyler, Modesto 
Junior College. 


The five active chapters of Theta Alpha 
Delta will hold their second national conven- 
tion in Los Angeles on April 18 and 14. 


The aims and purposes of the organization 
are: fellowship among women in business 
education; fostering of high standards of 
work in business and business education; 
promoting of vocational choices and occu- 
pational readiness in secondary school gradu- 
ates; recognizing accomplishments of women 
in business and in business education; main- 
taining contacts with successful women in 
business; and securing equal recognition on 
the basis of merit for women in business 
education. 


Any group wishing to affiliate with Theta 
Alpha Delta should correspond with Mrs. 
Toma Tyler, Modesto Junior College, 
Modesto, California. 





FOR A LIST OF CONVENTIONS 
AND CONFERENCES FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER, 1957, SEE PAGE 276. 
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Pennsylvania Spring Conferences 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 
Association has scheduled two conferences 
for the month of April. The Eastern Sec- 
tional Conference will be held at Wilkes- 
Barre College, Wilkes-Barre, on Saturday, 
April 6, 1957. The Western Sectional Con- 
ference will be held at the Kittanning High 
School, Kittanning, on April 13. 


Eastern 


The theme for the Eastern meeting is “A 
Forward Look at Business Education.” At 
the general session, Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
give the keynote address. “The Forward 
Look” will be the theme of the following 
sectional meetings: 

Typewriting — Dr. Marion Wood, educa- 
tional consultant, International Business 


Machines Corporation, New York, New. 


York 

Office Practice — Dr. Elizabeth T. Van- 
Derveer, editor of Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, and professor of business education, 
Montclair State Teachers College, New 
Jersey 

Salesmanship — John M. Aichele, chair- 
man of Business Education Department, 
Milton Hershey High School, Hershey 

General Business — Dr. James Gemmell, 
professor of business education, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

Bookkeeping — Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Shorthand — Howard Newhouse, assistant 
editor, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 

Dr. Eugene P. Bertin, assistant executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, will be the luncheon 
speaker. 

The presentation of a plaque by the 
P.B.E.A. to a recognized leader of business 
education will be presented at the luncheon 
session. This year’s award will be made to 
Dr. Etta C. Skene, chairman, Department of 
Business Education, Shippensburg State 
Teachers College. 

The program chairman for this conference 


is Frank Radice, Williamsport Area Joint 
High School. The arrangements chairman 
is Dana H. Verry, Wilkes College, Wilkes- 
Barre. 


Western 


The theme for the Western Convention 
District will be “The $64,000 Challenges in 
Business Education.” At the general session 
a panel, moderated by Mary George, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh, will discuss 
some of the $64,000 challenges. The panel 
will consist of: Dr. George Anderson, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Carol Flannick, 
Swissvale High School; Ann Guckenberger, 
assistant director of personnel, United States 
Steel Corporation. Kenneth A. Shultz, presi- 
dent of the Association, will preside over the 
general session. A series of sectional meetings 
will take place immediately following the 
general session. 

Section 1 will be devoted to the study of 
typewriting. Section 2 will be devoted to 
the study of shorthand. The speaker will be 
Frank F. Sanders, senior supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
Section 3 will be devoted to the study of 
bookkeeping. The speaker will be John Mc- 
Mullen, training director, Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh. The luncheon speaker 
will be Sally Clark, editor of Today’s 
Secretary. 

The program chairman for this conference 

is Ida Grace Routh, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh. The arrangements chairman is 
Mrs. Madge B. Stewart, Joint Senior High 
School, Kittanning. 
* The newly elected officers of the Pennsy]- 
vania Business Educators’ Association are: 
president, Kenneth Shultz, William Penn 
High School, York; first vice-president, Dr. 
Thaddeus H. Penar, Grove City College, 
Grove City; second vice-president, Gladys 
Worth, Scott High School, Coatesville; 
secretary, Edith Fairlamb, Reading High 
School, Reading; treasurer, William White- 
ley, Reading High School, Reading; editor, 
PBEA News, Mrs. Betty Hutchinson, Col- 
lingdale High School, Collingdale. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS OF OFFICE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURES 


This 16-page booklet, which is available free, includes the following parts: Part I, Suggested Programs for Integrated 
Office Practice; Part II, Outlines and Suggested Materials for Programs of Office Practice and Procedures; Part III, Bibli- 
ography of Office Practice Plans; Part IV, Materials for Office Practice and Related Training. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Through 
Practical Classroom 


Experiences... 


SECRETARIAL 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


5th Edition— By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is a book that 
bridges the gap from the classroom learning situation to 
the practical office working situation. It places a final 
emphasis on each important skill and knowledge and re- 
quires the student to go through certain experiences 
and develop individual job competence as well as 
general vocational understanding and competence. 


The subject matter and the emphasis in SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE are determined by surveys that 
disclose the vocational performance requirements of 
stenographers, secretaries, and general office clerks — 
both in business and in government offices. It will place 
at the mental fingertips of your students the skills and 
knowledge needed on the first job, but it goes further; it 
provides the plus values in skills and knowledge that are 
needed for promotions to higher jobs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Conventions and Conferences, Spring, 1957 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Education Association. 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
American Association of Junior Colleges............. 


Arizona Business Educators Association 


Business Teachers’ Association of New York...... 


California Business Education Association 


Catholic Business Education Association. 
Puerto Rican Unit... . 


Catholic Business Education Association Conference. . 


Central Commercial Teachers Association. . .. 


Columbia University Teachers College Conference on 
Research in Business and Business Education 


Connecticut Business Educators’ Association........ . 


Council on Consumer Information........ 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Florida Education Association... .. 


Georgia Business Education Association. 
Georgia Education Association. ... 
Idaho Business Education Association. 


Illinois Business Education Association 


Illinois Education Association — Southwestern District 
Illinois Spring Business Education Conference. ...... 


Illinois Summer Business Education Conference 


Illinois Vocational Association... .. 


Indiana Business Education Clinic 


Indiana U. Annual Conference on Business Teacher 
Education 


International Society for Business Education (U. S. 
EE 3 35,2205 ao disuse Sas oa 


Kentucky Annual Business Education Conference. .. 


Kentucky Business Education Association. 
Kentucky Education Association... .. 


Louisiana Vocational Association. 


Michigan Business Education Association 


Michigan Business Education Conference 
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Birmingham.............. 
Philadelphia ... 

Salt Lake City, Utah. . 
NS 5 obs ats Sugie BSis 
es 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin... .. 
cS? = See 


San Antonio, Texas... 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 


New. York City. ... 
New Britain.......... 
St. Louis, Missouri... ... 


0 eee 
Atlanta..... 
Boise. . .. 
Chicago. ... 

East St. Louis. 
Urbana... 
Urbana..... 
Chicago. ... 


Terre Haute.............. 


Bloomington...... 


Chicago. 


Lexington. .. 
Louisville....... 


Louisville. . . 
Shreveport........... 

Grand Rapids............. 
Lake, 


St. Mary’s Battle 
Cc 





. March 28, 29 
April 24-27 
March 6-8 
April 12, 13 
April 12, 13 
April 14-16 


April 22-24 
March 22 


July 29-31 


May 10, 11 


August 2, 3 
May 4 

April 4-6 
April 18-20 
March 14-16 
March 22 
March 21-23 
May 3, 4 
April 4-6 
April 5 

May 4 

July 15, 16 
April 4-6 


April 12, 18 


March 16, 16 


| February 15 


July 11, 12 
April 11 
April 10-12 
August 20-22 


March 22, 23 


July 12-14 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Michigan Business Schools Association. ... 


Midwest Economics Association 


Mississippi Business Education Association . . 


\i ssissippi Education Association. ...... 


\..ssouri Business Education Conference. .... . 


Mountain-Plains Business Education Association. ... . 
\..tional Association of Business Teacher-Training 
‘nstitutions 


N .\tional Association of Cost Accountants 


) :tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. . 


) tional Catholic Educational Association. ... .. 
) ational Education Association — 
Regular Meeting (Centennial)................... 
American Association of School Administrators 


National Office Management Association 


‘ational University Extension Association........... 
‘ew Jersey Business Education Association.......... 


New Jersey Business Education Regional Workshops — 
Southern 
INE iain Aisa dt aio gan wie nals oe eee 
Northern.......... 


New York State College for Teachers Spring Conference 


North Carolina Association of Business Schools (joint 
meeting with South Carolina and Virginia) 


North Carolina Business Education Conference’... . 


North Carolina Education Association 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


Northwestern University Business Education Confer- 


Ohio Business Schools Association 


Ohio Business Teachers Association 


Oklahoma A. & M, Annual Regional Summer Confer- 
ence on Business Education and Distributive Edu- 


Oregon Education Association. 


Pennsylvania Annual Business Education Conference. . 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools . . 


Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association — 
Eastern Division 
Western Division 


South Carolina Education Association 


“ebruary, 1957 


Grand Rapids.... . 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ... . 


Jackson . 
Jackson . 


Columbia. 


Dalias, Texes.. 


Washington, D.C....... 
Washington, D. C....... 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin... .. 


ee 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. . 


Los Angeles, California 


Athens, Georgia 


New Brunswick 


Montclair .. .. 


Albany. ... 


Columbia, South Carolina. . 
Greensboro... 


Wilmington. ... 


Chicago. ... 


Evanston, Illinois... . 
Columbus 


Columbus......... 
Stillwater........ 
Portland...... 
University Park. 


Harrisburg. . 





| March 22, 23 
April 11-13 
March 15 
March 13-15 
March 30 


June 16-21 


February 14-16 
June 23-27 
February 23-27 
April 23-26 
June 30-July 5 
February 15-20 
May 12-16 
April 28-May 1 
May 4 

April 13 

April 27 

May 14 

May 11 


May 17, 18 
April 6 


March 21-23 
April 1-5 


July 8 
May 8, 4 
April 12, 18 


June 13, 14 
March 14-16 
July 22 

May 3, 4 
April 6 

April 13 


March 28-30 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





Southeastern Business College Association. . . 
Southwestern Social Science Association 
Tennessee Education Association 


United Business Education Association (national 
apt atiea5 pra’ ts eae 9 ce 's tae eo 


Virginia Business Education Association............. 


Western Business Education Association............. 


Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Edu- 





Birmingham, Alabama .| April 19, 20 


Dallas, Texas....... April 19, 20 





Chattanooga............. March 22, 23 

Dallas, Texas........ . June 17-22 

EE ee eee | March 29, 30 
| 

Salt Lake City, Utah. .| April 17-19 

Madison.................| May 3, 4 

er eer August 1, 2 





Michigan Industry Supports 
Business Feachers 


A recent bulletin of the Michigan Business 
Education Association announces a plan of 
cooperation on the part of Michigan in- 
dustries with the Michigan Business Edu- 
cation Association. Mary Smith of Cody 
High School, Detroit, is chairman of a 
special committee to obtain the cooperation 
and the financial support of business. Miss 
Smith is assisted by business educators sel- 
ected to represent all sections of the state. 
Business educators appointed to call on 
companies in the metropolitan area of De- 
troit are: Mary Charatis, Denby High 
School; Gerald Cox, High School of Com- 
merce; Joan Fitch, Pershing High School; 
Yvonne Gugel, Central High School; Roy. 
Peterson, East Commerce High School; and 
Ed Weber, Wyandotte High School. 

The financial solicitations from industry 
are in the amounts of $100, $50, $25, and $10. 

General Motors Corporation and Detroit 
Edison Company are the first businesses to 
join in the work of M.B.E.A. in the new 
business-industrial subscription plan. Mrs. 
Shirley Van der Karr of the Central Office 


Personnel Department of General Motors 
reflected the thinking of both her company 
and that of Detroit Edison, according to 
Chairman Mary Smith, when she said, “It is 
a great pleasure to cooperate with the 
Michigan Business Education Association.” 
Mary Smith suggested her elation at the 
acceptance of General Motors and Detroit 
Edison of the plan: “I am really thrilled at 
the response from the few business contacts 
we have been able to make to date. It cer- 
tainly is an inspiration for those of us work- 
ing in this venture to move ahead in an effort 
to gain the active support of many other 
business leaders in our state. Business is 
more than anxious to cooperate with us.” 
Allan Barron of Roosevelt High School, 
Wyandotte, is president of the Michigan 
Business Education Association. Speaking 
for M.B.E.A., President Barron said, ““The 
favorable response of businesses to the 
M.B.E.A. drive for cooperation calls for a 
rededication of all of us to make sure that 
every minute of every class we teach is filled 
with effective preparation of our students.” 











STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering 
such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a per- 
manent reference for all office workers. It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have one. 
List price, 80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 
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PROVIDES 
VITAL 
TRAINING 
AND 
INFORMATION 
S =NEEDED 
BY ALL 
STUDENTS.. 


Use this 














book in your 






classes now / 
Fd 

























CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC 
5th Edition PROBLEMS 


By Wilson and Eyster 


Everyone is a consumer. To become an enlightened consumer, training is 
needed. CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, Fifth Edition, is designed to 
provide that phase of education that helps an individual to live better on what 
he earns and to understand his responsibility to actively participate in the eco- 
nomic problems confronting consumers, businesses, and government. It blends 
immediate buying problems with social-economic considerations. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, Fifth Edition, is the result of twenty 
years of use in thousands of classrooms all over the country. The suggestions 
of many teachers were used to make the book practical and teachable. Student 
motivation is increased and maintained through the variety of functional ac- 
tivities at the end of each lesson. An attractive optional workbook; a series of 
seven achievement tests, and a final examination; and a helpful free teachers’ 
manual will make teaching easier. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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The Most for Your Money. This 16-mm. sound 
motion picture in black and white was produced by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. The film may be shown 
in 14 minutes. 

Summary. How does shopping begin? For Laurie 
Anderson, it began with an invitation to a basketball 
game and dance afterward. For Tom Anderson, it be 
gan when he realized that a power saw was needed to 
cut the wood for the bookcase he was making. 

Two student buying problems are traced through the 
film and are successfully solved because these young 
consumers decided in advance exactly what would best 
fill their needs and determined what they should look 
for in terms of service, quality, and durability. 

“The Most For Your Money” (1) illustrates basic 
principles of sound consumer buying; (2) presents its 
information ina pleasant, informal manner; (3) contains 
valuable hints to parents on how they can help their 
teenagers to shop wisely. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in guidance, home economics, and business courses 
taught in junior and senior high school. 


Sale and Rental. “The Most For Your Money” may 
be obtained from Business Education Films, Film 
Center Building, 630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, 
New York. The rental price is $4.00. 


Filing Charts. This set includes two bulletin board 
charts, a filing booklet, and the teachers’ handbook. 
The charts and handbook have been prepared by 
Harold J. Hoffman and Fred C. Archer. The charts and 
booklet are made up in attractive color designs. 


Summary. The chart, “Filing Simplified,” 17” x 22”, 
illustrates proper divisions including primary guides, 
miscellaneous, and individual folders. The chart, 
“A Family Office in Every Home,” 17” x 22”, illustrates 
in color the need for using a workable family file system. 
The most effective household pattern file is shown. The 
“Filing Simplified” booklet is designed to present the 
fundamentals of filing for class or self instruction with 
special accent on functional applications to typical, 
everyday office problems. 

Recommended Use. These charts and booklet are 
recommended for use in secretarial office practice, 
clerical practice, general business, typewriting, and 
shorthand classes. The charts will prove most decora- 
tive for bulletin board use. 

The above visual aids may be obtained by writing 
to the Smead Manufacturing Company, Hastings, 
Minnesota. 
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Social Security Charts. (Released in 1956.) The 
kit contains a set of four charts 32” x 44” and numerous 
pamphlets to aid teachers in presenting and answering 
quéstions on social security benefits. 


Summary. The charts and pamphlets provide basic 
information relative to old-age and survivors’ insurance 
regulations. This kit is similar as a teaching device to 
the one on income tax produced by the Income Tax 
Division of the Treasury Department in 1954. The 
Social Security Kit is assembled in an envelope con- 
tainer. The charts will serve as valuable visual aid 
guides. The pamphlets contain additional information 
needed to understand and clarify recent changes in the 
application of the present social security law. The 
United Business Education Association has worked 
with the Federal Social Security Administration Office 
in order to make this timely kit service available to all 
schools. 


Recommended Use. The kits and charts may be used 
in general business, law, economics, consumer educa- 
tion or management. 


Rental. The “Social Security Kit and Charts” may 
be obtained from the U. S. Department of Health, 


* Education, and Welfare — Social Security Administra- 


tion, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance, 
Washington 25, D. C. These instructional materials 
are furnished to schools without charge. 


Typing Teacher’s Hot Rod Motivation Device. 
(1956 Copyright by Freda Noble Paul, East High 
School, Huntington, West Virginia.) 


Summary. A new packet envelope that contains 
“‘push-outs” of the Hot Rod Motivation Device for 
bulletin board or blackboard use. The “push-out” car 
models are prepared from strong bristol paper in seven 
different colors. There are twenty-one separate sheets 
included in the packet. Each sheet contains fourteen 
model cars, providing a total of 294 to take care of 
seven different classes, if needed. Also included in the 
envelope is a sheet of instructions and suggestions to aid 
the teacher in setting up this motivation plan for im- 
proving students’ speed skill in typewriting. 


Recommended Use. The Hot Rod Motivation packet 
envelope can be used to a good advantage in all type- 
writing classes. 


Sale. Order from Mrs. Freda Noble Paul, 2227 Tenth 
Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia. The complete sei 
sells for $1. 
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Helpful Hints in Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. Monograph 96. 1956. By I. David 
Satlow, chairman, Department of Accounting and Law, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, New York, New York. 
This is a 52-page, printed, paper-bound monograph 
that includes many suggestions to aid teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators in developing a strong, 
effective bookkeeping course of study. For several 
years, Dr. David Satlow has been preparing for the 
teachers in his department a series of excellent bulletins 
on the teaching of bookkeeping and accounting. Some 
of these bulletins have been previously published as 
magazine articles. These bulletins and additional new 
ideas have now been reproduced in this monograph 
with the permission of Dr. Satlow, as a service to other 
teachers. The monograph includes eleven chapters 
with subheadings and a section of Reading References 
to aid in the development of each procedure. -The 
chapter breakdown is as follows: (1) The Place of 
Bookkeeping in High School; (2) Fallacies in the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping; (3) Arithmetic Competency 
in Bookkeeping; (4) Lesson Planning in Bookkeeping; 
(5) Assigning Homework; (6) Reasons Why Some 
Lessons Are Ineffective; (7) How to Save Time for 
More Dynamic Teaching; (8) How Effectively Are 
Your Blackboards Used; (9) Construction of Uniform 
Examinations; (10) Preparing Pupils for the Uniform 
Examinations; (11) An Approach to Record Keeping; 
and (12) Reading References and Bibliography. Single 
copies free to interested persons. Address your request 
to South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati 27; 
New Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; 
Dallas 2. 


Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials for Economic Education. May, 1956. 
A revised edition of the annual publication prepared by 
the Joint Council on Economic Education. This book- 
let is designed to help the teacher integrate economics 
in his classes by selecting free and inexpensive materials 
which cover the problems presented in the classroom. 
The bibliography includes a current digest of economic 
materia] from business, labor, and educational organi- 
zations, as well as farm and government agencies. The 
materials are listed alphabetically according to the 
source from which they can be obtained, and a brief 
description of each organization is included in the back 
of the booklet. Extra copies can be obtained at 50 cents 
each from the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
2 West 46 Street, New York 36, New York, or by 
contacting your local Council. 
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EVIEW 


OF NEW LITERATURE 


Sharing the Risk — An Approach to Family 
Economic Security. 1956. A well-prepared 23-page 
booklet with color cartoons, graphs, and charts. The 
booklet was prepared by the Institute of Life Insurance 
to provide valuable information to aid in a proper 
approach to family economic security. Basis for this 
project is the growing recognition that because of great 
changes in our present economy, American families 
now seek financial security in a different manner than 
in pioneer days. The booklet deals with the whole 
modern problem of financial risk and its possible 
solutions, with special emphasis on life insurance. The 
teacher’s guide that is available for use with this booklet 
contains many suggestions as well as ideas on motiva- 
tion, learning experiences and evaluation procedures. 
This guide also contains a bibliography of booklets and 
audio-visual aids available in this area of education. 
“Sharing the Risk” may be used to good advantage in 
general business, economics, consumer education, and 
civics classes. It would be helpful in adult class where 
citizenship education is emphasized. Teachers may 
obtain classroom quantities of the booklet and a copy 
of the teacher’s guide without charge by writing to 
Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 


.488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Typewriter Mystery Games. 1956. This new 
31-page booklet, Volume 3, is a revision of two similar 
booklets prepared by Julius Nelson. The booklet con- 
tains line-by-line directions for making 17 different 
artistic designs with the typewriter. The designs are 
suitable for use on special occasions: for Christmas, 
Easter, Halloween, and St. Valentine’s Day. Many 
teachers of typewriting who look forward to something 
simple, yet effective, to give to their’students for pre- 
holiday typing, special class projects, and bulletin board 
display material will welcome this new edition. The 
booklet sells at 50 cents per copy. Order from Artistic 
Typing Headquarters, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Balti- 
more 16, Maryland. 


Memo on Job-Finding for the Mature 
Woman. 1955. This is an 8-page pamphlet that 
states why job skills are essential, tells what to do when 
you are looking for a job, and how to plan for a job 
interview. Also lists what jobs mature women have 
learned, and discusses what jobs are covered by social 
security. Catalog No. L 13.11:13/2. 5 cents. Order 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, Division of 
Public Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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APPLIED BUSINESS 
LAW. 


7th Edition—By Fisk and Snapp 


ttl | 


Hi 


... with these features 


The seventh edition of APPLIED BUSINESS ® Based on interesting personal and 
LAW is a teachable, understandable book. At business situations with adequate 
the same time, it is challenging and accurate. rep nesias ag enae aaa 
It has a direct, popular appeal because stress 
is placed not only on an individual's legal 
rights and benefits, but also on his legal duties, 
obligations, and liabilities. Emphasis is given 
to the fact that law governs the everyday ac- 
tivities of individuals and businesses. 


® Nontechnical presentation with new 
terms italicized and defined 


® Emphasis on the problems of the 
individual, business, and society 

® Recognition of consumer problems 

® New unit on motor vehicles dealing 


with rules of the road, negligence, 
and insurance 


Cartoon-type illustrations, introductory 
“teaser’’ questions, illustrative case examples, 
“things to remember’’ summary — these are a 
few of the proven teaching devices thatenliven . i sieiniietaiiacih cniialiilia Miia iit 
APPLIED BUSINESS LAW. Suggestions are intasent end ehllinn mantis ” 
given for improving study habits. Aids in . a: Hea 
problem solving are also included to help the enamaination fer 6 complete testing 
student. program 


® A glossary of important legal and 
business terms 


® Modern adjudicated cases 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Arithmetic Lesson 


Teacher: “How many fingers have you?” 


Bobbie: “Ten.” 


Teacher: “Well, if four were missing, what would- 


you have then?” 
Bobbie: “No music lessons.” 


More Practical 
First Auto Mechanic: “Which do you prefer, leather 
or fabric upholstery?” 
Second Auto Mechanic: “I like fabrics; leather is 
too hard to wipe your hand on.” 


Easy Terms 
Customer: “I hear my son has owed you for a suit 
for three years.” 
Tailor: “Yes, sir; have you come to settle the 
account?” 
Customer: “No, I’d like a suit for myself on the 


same terms.” 
e ee 


For Appearance’s Sake 


Housewife: “I don’t like the looks of that codfish.” 
Storekeeper: “Well, if you want looks, why don’t 


you buy a goldfish?” 
e 


Balancing the Books 


Boss: “Look here, you’ve entered this credit item 
- under debit.” 


New Clerk: “Sorry, sir; you see I’m lefthanded.” 
eee 


Not Quite Correct 


Prof. of Political Economy: “‘Who’s the Speaker of 
_ the House?” 
Student: “Mother.” 


Good Answer 
The personnel manager was interviewing a prospec- 
tive employee. “Have you ever had any experience in 
public speaking?” 
“I sure have,” answered the applicant. “I proposed 
to my wife on a party line.” 
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School Daze 


Little Jimmy was obviously upset. ‘Dad, I want to 
go to another school.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter, son?” his father asked with 
concern. “Don’t you like the teacher?” 

“No, I don’t. She’s trying to confuse me.” 

“What do you mean, son?” 

“Yesterday she said five and five was ten. Today 
she said six and four is ten.” 


Silence Is Golden 


A motorist was brought before the judge on a speeding 
charge. He was requested to take the oath, “Do you 
solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth?” 

Reluctantly, he agreed. 

“Now, what have you to say for yourself?” asked 
the judge. 

“Well, judge,” the unhappy motorist answered, 
“with all them limitations on me — I haven’t a thing 
to say.” 


Poor Pickings 
“Somebody picked my pocket.” 
“What did he get?” 
“Practice.” 


Something Missing 
Traffic Officer (stopping motorist): “Sir, your wife 
fell out of the car three blocks back.” 
Motorist: “So that’s it! I thought I had gone stone 
deaf.” 


Old Age 


Waiter: “Did you want these eggs turned over?” 
Customer: “Yes, to the Smithsonian Institute.” 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW 5th EDITION 









... presenting the 





principles and practices 
of the whole field of 


modern retailing 





RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING 


By Wingate and Weiner 


Here is a fresh, carefully planned revision of a popular 
book in the classroom. The contents of retailing courses 
throughout the country were carefully considered when 
this book was planned and written. The organization has 
been improved and pertinent new material has been in- 
cluded. The textual material is now covered in twenty 
chapters, instead of twenty-seven. It covers the whole 
field of retailing including buying, selling, pricing, stock 
control, and store organization. RETAIL MERCHAN- 
DISING provides the training that store executives believe 
prospective store employees should receive. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING, Fifth Edition, is an action- 
packed book. Practical activities at the end of each chapter 
give the student practice in applying the principles. 
“What Would You Do In This Case?” is a new type of 
exercise designed to develop original thinking. Oral 
English and store arithmetic are also given special treat- 
ment at the end of each chapter in ‘Things To Be Done.”’ 
A workbook is available that will help take care of in- 
dividual differences among students. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Summer position wanted by man, age 35, certified 
teacher of accounting and secretarial studies (Gregg 
and Stenotype), with B.S. and M.A. degrees and four 
years of high school teaching experience. Address, No. 81. 





Experienced administrator and commercial instructor, 
age 44, with sixteen years’ business school experience, 
desires managerial position. Willing to do field work. 
Would consider option to buy. Thoroughly qualified; 
excellent references. Address, No. 82. 





Experienced business teacher would like summer posi- 
tion with junior college or a good business school. Partic- 
ularly interested in a junior college for the experience 
and would, therefore, consider a moderate salary. Write 
giving full details. Address, No. 83. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Instructor of advanced accounting wanted. Upper 
Midwest location. Liberal salary. Applicant must have 
strong accounting background. ay to acquire 
financial interest in school if desired. This is a large pri- 
es school with two branch schools. Address, 

oO. . 





An old-established New York City Secretarial School is 
in need of a woman to act in a public relations capacity 
visiting high schools, guidance counselors, etc. This 
is a real opportunity for the right person. Please state 
fully education, experience, and qualifications for this 
t of work.. All replies will be held strictly confidential. 
Address, No. 85. 


Woman registrar with some private school interview- 


ing or selling experience wanted by a nationally known 
New York Business College. Excellent salary and profit- 
sharing arrangement. Correspondence will be held con- 
fidential. Address, No. 86. 





Leading Middle-Western Business School, offering 
strong two-year courses, wishes to — man to contact 
high schools and to do promotion work. wing account 


and commission. Excellent territory. Right person, if 
willing to work, can earn $15,000 a year. Our employees 
know of this ad. Address, No. 93. 





Instructors wanted: One to teach accounting, arith- 
metic, law, and related subjects; one to teach money 
and banking, economics, salesmanship, statistics, busi- 
ness psychology. Mid-West Business College with day 
and evening classes. Good salary and opportunity for 
advancement. Give age, educational background, ex- 

rience and references in first letter. Our instructors 

ow about this ad. Address, No. 94. 


Man, preferably C.P.A., wanted to teach accounting 
and law in Mid-West Business School offering Associate 
Degrees in accounting and business administration. 
Give complete information regarding education and 
background in first letter. Address, No. 95. 
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Teacher wanted to teach Gregg shorthand and busi 
ness English. Good opportunity for the older, exper- 
ienced teacher, as it may lead to the position of director 
for a qualified person. Address, No. 97. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Successful private school man, 53, with good references, 
will buy half or tull interest in a business college located 
in the South, Southeast, or Southwest. No other ter- 
ritory considered. Please give complete information in 
first letter. Address, No. 87. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well-established, two-teacher business college, located 
in a prosperous city of 35,000 in Washington State, for 
sale. Veteran and state approved. Equipment and fix- 
tures modern; excellent location. Present owner has 
purchased a school in another part of the country. Ad- 
dress, No. 88. 





Well-established business school in continuous opera- 
tion for twenty-one years, under the same management, 
located in prosperous Southeastern section, for sale. Ap- 
— for veterans and State Rehabilitation students. 

peedwriting shorthand program in operation. Has 135 
student capacity. Air-conditioned, modern equipment, 
and excellent location. Price is reasonable. ecessary 
for owner to retire. This isa wonderful opportunity. 
Address, No. 89. 


A 90-seat school, located in stable Pennsylvania com- 
munity, for sale. Tuition $30 to $40 a month. Some 
ambitious person is going to make money here. If inter- 
ested, write at once. Price has been marked down. Ad- 





dress, No. 90. 
School in choice location in New York City, in con- 
tinuous operation for over 50 years, for sale. Reasonable 


rent. Capacity 100 students. Priced low to sell, due to 
illness. Excellent opportunity. Address, No. %6. 





FOR SALE 


To settle estate, will sell at bargain price equipment of 
school in city of southwest Virginia. Space occupied 
heretofore by school now also available for rental to 
purchaser. Address, No. 91. 





Stenotype machine, with case, for sale. Price $20.00. 
Address, No. 92. 





Advertisements that are to be included on 
this page must reach the editor of THE 
BALANCE SHEET not later than the first of 
the month preceding date of publication. 
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A Stimulating, Fast-Moving Book 
| | with student appeal 


New 
Fourth 


Edition EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


By 
R. R. Aurner 


re 


3 
= 


” EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth Edition, is a rich, forcefully 
written book. Its fresh, conversational tone will immediately arouse the interest 
7 of the student. 


* The introductory unit on gaining personal power through effective oral 

English brings the student face to face at once with something that is interesting 

y: and practical. The thorough review of grammar, punctuation, sentence and 
paragraph construction, plus the vivid presentation of the art of writing effective 

“a business letters, makes it a powerful teaching and learning tool in the classroom. 

r- 

d 


The language and general vocabulary are simplified in EFFECTIVE BUSI- 
NESS ENGLISH. All factual data are up to date. Attractive divider pages for 
-« each unit, modern illustrations and cartoons, and a new treatment of headings 
and display lines make learning easier and more enjoy- 
able. It is a book that will appeal to today’s youth who 
expect to enter a business career or who want a 


af practical, applied course in English regardless of 
” occupation. 
- An attractive Study Projects (workbook) is available. 


‘|| South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 











February, 1957 
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FILING OFFICE PRACTICE SET 
2nd Edition—By Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition, is the outgrowth of a book that popularized 
the teaching of filing. It gives training in alphabetic indexing and emphasizes 
the principles and techniques that are common to all systems of filing. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE includes the materials for ten filing jobs under 
conditions comparable to those encountered in a business office. Provision is 





made for practice on four card filing jobs and six correspondence filing jobs in- 
cluding alphabetic, numeric, subject, and geographic filing. The course may be 
arranged for twenty, thirty, or forty class periods. Answer sheets are given for 
each job to facilitate checking. A comprehensive teachers’ manual is furnished 
when BUSINESS FILING or FILING OFFICE PRACTICE is adopted for class use. 


Certificates awe furnished free for each student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Office Jobs in the Classroom 


TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


2nd Edition — By Agnew 


This economical practice set for typewriting or office 
practice classes contains forty integrated office jobs covering 
a six-month period of employment. 


CONTENTS 
Folder 1 


17 letterheads 

sheets plain paper 

interoffice memos in quadruplicate 
voucher checks in duplicate 

inventory form in duplicate 

rough drafts 

handwritten business forms 

price list form 

purchase requisitions in duplicate 
application for employment 

payroll form in duplicate 

payroll change sheet in duplicate 
memorandum of currency in duplicate 
employment termination form in du- 
plicate 

report of injury in duplicate Ps» 
credit memo in duplicate x 
financial statements in duplicate \ 
galley proof \ —— 
quotation request in duplicate \| 
telephone call blanks \ 


Folder 2 / 


4 sheets carbon paper 
25 sheets onionskin paper 


Folder 3 ee - ~~ 
2 deeds —_— j 
2 mortgages a, 
2 leases ~ 
2 contracts | | 
1 large business envelope comet 
: — —e, , 
small business envelopes 
6 window envelopes Typewriting 
25 index cards Orrice practice 
Folder 4 
4 sales invoices in triplicate : 
2 bills of lading in triplicate Pere 3 tot 
4 telegram — — 
, 2 purchase orders in quadruplicate 
6 statements Typewriting orFrice PRACTICE 
4 gummed file folder labels wo rene ae 


2 executive letterheads — ef 
Folder 5 


(For completed work) 
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2 SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. SS. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) eS Ee. 
Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 rumeene 





New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 Liasaiit 
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PRICE 


$8.16 per dozen, 
list, subject to the 


usual discount. 


Made of Steel — Simple — Sturdy | NO SAMPLES 


Here is a reliable typewriting book 


stand that is giving satisfaction at a A single specimen 


reasonable price. Several thousand will be sent post- 


of these are already in use. It will 
hold a typewriting textbook firmly in peid for GS cents, 
place for easy reading. It helps to remittance in ad- 


avoid eyestrain and facilitates read- 
vance. 


ing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 





